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One of my favorite rainy-day amusements as a child was to 
thumb over old copies of the Delineator up in the storeroom, and 
marvel at the kaleidoscopic march of fashion. Fashion in the 
educational world is as stern an arbiter as in the world of dress; 
her dictates to the English teacher have been all-varied, and now 
one may find diversion and interest in thumbing over old files of 
the English Journal and noting in review supervised study, the 
correlation of literature and composition, oral composition, the 
conference hour, dramatization, the ‘‘suit the action to the word 
idea,’ as Emmy Lou phrasesit. The project method, the socialized 
recitation, laboratory English, and experimental classroom work 
come later. Some of these modes have been of permanent value, 
and now are in the daily schedule; some were fads of an hour. 

Classroom experiment has been the vogue in certain educational 
quarters for years; in our field it has been a far cry, and few have 
hearkened to it. This paper will attempt to show by a summary 
of several experiments performed under actual classroom conditions 
that such work can be done by the interested high-school teacher 
without highly specialized training. ‘The very technical vocabulary 
of some of our experimenters tends to frighten mere laymen from 
the field. It will show further that the actual classroom testing of 
problems is a far more valuable and scientific way to establish 
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conclusions than our time-honored and much-abused acceptance 
of personal opinion, often biased, always varied, and no safe 
standard on which to build a curriculum or direct the procedure of 
class work. Last, some problems will be suggested, the solution 
of which would be of real service to teachers of English. 

As background material for this paper, I looked up the literature 
on the subject. Experimental work in elementary-school subjects 
is abundant, some of it of distinct benefit to the English teacher, 
especially the work done in spelling and reading. Experimental 
work in the general field of English, however, is most meager. Let 
it be understood that I do not imply that English teachers do not 
experiment with their classes. The live English teacher’s work 
from year to year is a series of problems, both of curriculum and 
method, valuable to teacher and class. These rather empirical 
experiments, however, possess only local value because they are 
not in print. Professional advancement and growth of our subject 
demands a record of worth-while experiments, that they be accessible 
to other teachers. 

In a paper prepared last year for the Illinois Association of 
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English Teachers a survey was made of three hundred hig 
of Illinois, and from the testimony of English teachers themselves 
it was shown that textbooks largely determined the teaching of 
English composition. From an analysis of the texts used by these 
teachers, because of their bewildering number and the infinite 
variety shown in the presentation of subject-matter, as well as the 
wide variety of subjects sheltered in composition books, one might 
conclude that the method of teaching any phase of composition 
varies as often as there are different teachers and texts. Why not, 
by actual classroom experiment, test different composition materials 
and methods with classes of equal ability, and determine, by measur- 


ing the progress made, the plan whic} 


1 gives greatest economy of 
time? A real contribution to the curriculum would result. 

May I describe to you, in some detail, a study which I set out 
to make this year of literary reactions and attitudes of boys and 
girls? ‘The most important aspect of this study is not the original 
experiment but the group of suggestive problems which developed 
from the original one. Work on this problem was stimulated by a 
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chance remark of one of our educators who claims that we know 
little about the education of girls, that girls have been placed in an 
educational system made by and for men, that the education of 
women has been hopelessly bungled. For years, in rather an 
empirical fashion, I have been interested in the very obvious 
difference in reactions made by boys and girls in my English classes. 
In order to study the problem more scientifically, I requested that 
two Freshman classes be segregated in boy and girl groups and 
assigned to me. Accordingly, in September I was assigned two 
classes, English IA boys and English [A girls, reciting the first 
two periods in the morning. 

For the past two years our entering Freshmen have been divided 
into A, B, and C groups, based upon the recommendations of the 
eighth-grade teachers. The teachers’ recommendations are based 
upon various tests in silent reading and in intelligence, upon school 
grades, and, most potent of all, upon their judgment of the various 
abilities revealed after an acquaintance of a year or more. The 
grouping, as a result, is not scientific, since there are judgments of 
15 or more eighth-grade teachers. Groups of A rank were assigned 
for this experiment, since it was felt that possibly these groups 
should be more evenly balanced than the B and C groups, and that 
their literary reactions would be more positive. My experience 
with B and C groups assigned to me last year showed that the 
abilities were most unequal, due in some measure at least to the 
presence of ‘failure’ and “‘condition’’ pupils, whom we always 
have with us. 

Only a few days in September were necessary for me to discover 
that the group of A girls was much stronger as a group than the 
A boys. When the Freshman supervisor of boys was told my 
judgment of the two groups, we consulted the office records, and 
found that of 337 entering Freshman girls, 49 were given A rank 
in English by their grade teachers, whereas of 307 entering Fresh- 
man boys, 13 were given A rank in English. Four times as many 
girls as boys were considered superior in English work in the grades. 
Because of this scarcity of A material among the entering boys, my 
class, English LA boys, contains 12 boys of Brank. The supervisor 
suggested that, when the grades came in at the end of seven weeks, 
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I should probably find that these boys were A students in other 
studies, and that I had a group of the strongest Freshman boys in 
school, rated in general scholarship. Responsive to his suggestion, 
at the end of seven weeks I checked the grades of my two groups 
in all subjects with the following results. 


TABLE I 
} AA A I ( D Nember i 
en | , | : 
Boys | 07 "¢ ( 
| rh 4 26 : 
Girls ws pet “at 





63 per cent in boy group average B or A in all their work 
37 per cent in boy group average below B in all their work 
go. 8 per cent in girl group average B or A in all their work 


9 per cent in girl group average below B in all their work 


How should these figures be interpreted by the teacher of 
English? It is significant to know that four times as many girls 
as boys excelled in English according to grade-teacher judgments. 
Should English teachers accept this as a harmless necessary evil or 
meet it as a challenge? In these two classes selected carefully for 
excellence in English, 90.8 per cent of girls have a general school 
average of B or A, while only 63 per cent of the boys maintain an 
average of B or A in general scholarship. It will be recognized 
that this boy group does not necessarily mean the highest group in 
general scholarship; it does mean that the group chosen as capable 
of best English work, by the best judgments of the grade teachers, 
is not only of much lower rank in English than the girl group but 
below the girls in general scholarship. I draw no deductions; 
I simply tell you how it is with us in Oak Park. 

With the end in view of testing literary attitudes and reactions 
of boys and girls of somewhat equal ranking, such as I expected to 
find in these groups, I had worked out a careful schedule of tests 
along many lines of language and literature. This program included 
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standard tests in intelligence, in reading, in spelling; it included 
tests in memory, imagination, appreciation, criticism, curiosity. 
The inequality of the groups makes this material of little value. 
Let this brief statement suffice: In the (Monroe) Standardized 
Silent Reading Test III, Form 2, the scores were as follows: 
rate—boys 68, girls 78; comprehension—boys 28, girls 32. The 
Rugg-Freeman Intelligence Tests revealed a corresponding differ- 
ence. On our 200-word minimum spelling list for Freshmen, which 
each student must pass at 1oo per cent before he is given a 
final grade in English I, the girls averaged 99.3 per cent on the test 
after study, while after preparation the boys averaged 96.5 per cent. 
With no previous preparation the girls averaged 99.3 per cent on 
the Jones spelling list; under like conditions the boys averaged 96 
per cent. The same variation in spelling ability was found with 
the Starch lists. In grading compositions by our list of minimum 
essentials, the percentage of error shows the boys lagging hopelessly 
behind, as do they in oral themes, memory work, interpretation 
and appreciation of literature. 

Especially in the scope of material and in the amount of written 
and oral work do the girls as a group outpace the boys. Brevity 
in one’s writing is a potent factor if it means terseness and epigram- 
matic force, but all too frequently the brevity of the boys reveals 
merely a laxness toward subject-matter. They do not plow deep 
enough. Imagination, easily directed along English channels, the 
girls have, nor are they afraid of using it. They revel in beauty 
of expression and look upon a fine phrase as did Keats. They 
take directions much better and follow them out more conscien- 
tiously. They ask endless questions in order to be sure that they 
will get the assignment properly. A teacher in a private school 
writes of the differences she has observed in boy and girl groups thus: 

The girls love beauty more even than they enjoy a joke. They admire 
words. One of them told the other day of being in Rome last spring, of seeing 
the Pope in all his gorgeousness; she described a hillside sloping to the sea 
where lemons hung yellow on their little round trees, and loquats grew, and 
flowers, but you saw nothing but the sea because its blue was so deep, so very 
deep. They tell of beautiful things better than of anything else, and they like 
best to read of them. The boys are materialists who have no use for a yester- 
day whose shadow they can’t see on today, and there is no tomorrow, except 
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as they’ve laid hands on it. Here, and now and us, that’s the one test 
interest. 

While the boy may lack many of the qualities which the girl 
possesses, he has much more curiosity, and he is not prone to accept 
a judgment merely because the book says so or teachers proclaim 
aloud the saying. The treatment a student theme, descriptive of 
a cold day, received at the hands of each group illustrates the differ- 
ence. The author heaped one chill idea on another in a way that 
delighted the girls. When the boys heard it, there was little 
enthusiasm, and five of them, as if truth itself had been assaulted, 
hastened to point out that it did moi snow when it was ten degrees 
below zero. I bowed humbly to superior masculine intelligence; 
I had not noticed the flagrant error. One of our teachers treasured 
for years an excellent example of an essay, written by a Junior girl, 
and each year she read it as a sample essay. For years her classes 
were duly impressed, but this year, in a class composed of twenty- 
two boys and six girls, male leadership asserted itself, and she 
learned—what she never suspected—that it was a very poor essay. 
My boys bring in far more of the actual outside world than do the 
girls, who enjoy, at least for forty minutes a day, living with fancy 
and imagination. One of the boys, in describing a hot day, spoke 
of the pavement becoming soft and yielding, only to be told that 
that was true only when the asphalt was poor, or poorly laid. The 
observation of this captious critic was founded upon actual experi- 
ence, for, ‘‘Haven’t you noticed [addressing me] that East Avenue 
paving never gets soft, while at Euclid and South Boulevard, where 
the men have patched it, it always gives on hot days?’ Now I 
live on East Avenue, and cross Euclid and South Boulevard fre- 
quently, yet not once had I read this page of scientific lore open at 
my very feet. 

As a check upon my own observations in-the differences noted 
in girl and boy groups, I asked the heads of the manual training 
and biological departments, the only ones in our school where girls 
and boys are segregated, what differences were noted in the handling 
of the two groups. The head of the science department said that 
in science the boys were more careless in written work than girls, 


that they evinced a greater interest in experiments, were more 
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original, had much more curiosity, were alert to possibilities, that 
their general information in science was much greater. Doing and 
action are their passwords. They ask better questions, their 
interest is more transient, they demand more of the teacher. She 
epitomized these differences by saying that if a direction was given 
for heating a test tube, (work in science is done in pairs) one would 
hear Sarah in the girl’s group, ‘‘ Helen, you may heat the test tube,” 
while in the boy’s group one heard a compelling voice, ‘‘ Here, let 
me do that,’’ and a scuffle would follow for the possession of the 
test tube. The manual training head observed in his classes many 
of the characteristic differences observed in science and English. 
He finds the girls interested always, busier, more continuously 
industrious than the boys, capable of asking good questions, but 
lacking the initiative of meeting unexpected problems. His most 
striking statement of their divergence was that one could start a 
group of boys on work and leave them; in contrast to this, in 
the class of girls one must be in the room constantly to give 
demonstrations and directions, or else the work is checked when- 
ever a new situation arises, for the girl is unable to cope with 
this. 

With the differences observed in segregated classes in English, 
science, and manual training one is forced to recognize that these 
differences do exist, and one must remember, too, that these differ- 
ences are just as actual in the mixed as in these segregated groups; 
that it is not good class teaching if the work is stimulating to only 
one-half or two-thirds of the class. If this study accomplishes 
nothing else, it has made me supersensitive to the individual 
differences in my classes; and while the boy or girl who does satis- 
factory work, recognized and rewarded by group approval, is a joy 
forever to me, my chief interest just now centers in the class 
sphinxes, those who do not respond to any ordinary class stimulus. 
In my two Freshman sections, because of all the differences pointed 
out, when the lesson with the girls has been excellent, I yield them 
credit because of their ability and responsiveness. When in the 
boys’ class the work is keen, stimulating, and absorbing, my own 
spent feelings whisper that the teacher has been at least a small 


factor in its success. 
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To check Freshman abilities in English with the upperclassmen 
I tabulated all A’s and AA’s given in Freshman, Sophomore, 


Junior, and Senior English, with this result: 


rABLE II 





a . PER AGI k 
No. or A AA emer: af I NTS MAKING 
CLAss | No. rn | No. OF sini cou ” AA 
Crass |A AA a 
I 5 Girls Boys Girls B G 
Senior..... 284 62 22 41 25 65 ” 14.4 
Junior ; 298 48 11 23 77 ‘3 
Sophomore 507 85 20 56 35 65 11 
Freshman... 644 | 61 r7* 13 29 71 6.¢ 
* It should be explained here that of the seventeen Fre boys ra y A, nine I 


ary of last year—i.e., were now in their second semester. Of the incoming Freshman boys, only eight 
were ranked A in English after seven weeks in high s 


This table means that in the Oak Park High School in the 
Sophomore and Senior classes the girls make approximately twice 
as many A’s and AA’s as do the boys, while in Freshman and Junior 
classes three times as many A’s and AA’s are made by girls as boys. 

Will it do to repeat that the English teacher may react variously 
to these rather commonplace figures? She—I use the pronoun 
with due discretion—may blink the question by arguing that 
English merely bridges the chasm between literacy and illiteracy, 
satisfies the college requirements, and that the boy with shining 
morning face creeping like a snail unwillingly to his English lesson is 
a thing to be accepted as a necessary part of the day’s work. Some 
of us, on the other hand, prefer to accept this as a challenge. We 
feel that the boy will be a better engineer, chemist, lawyer, if he 
may be shown the abundant life in the field of English. We who 
have lived in this field have all confidence in its vital quality. The 
presence of our masters in English denies the assertion that English 
is not for red-blooded men. ‘The problem, then, is one of curric- 
ulum and methods. ‘This paper will consider only the question 
of the curriculum. What are the things to consider in shaping a 
curriculum that will hold the interest of our Oak Park boys as well 
as our girls, and gather from them the tribute gained from the 


girls ? 
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Will you not agree with me that this problem of boy and girl 
reactions which I planned to study, planned scientifically, so far as 
school authority could shape it, has offered not one but many 
problems? Lest I seem to accord the girls the advantage in this 
comparison, let me say that it is just as important to develop in 
girls initiative and curiosity as correctness and imagination in the 
boys. I should be bereft of all curiosity did I not attempt to find 
some explanation for all these differences and to see if some of these 
gaps may not be bridged by the close of the year. 

Experimentation in teaching fast- and slow-moving classes has 
crept into the English departments of some of our schools. ‘Two 
experiments of this type for the (Illinois Association) Committee 
on Curriculum Reconstruction in English were planned for this 
year. Miss Wilcox, of the Springfield High School, presented a 
most valuable paper for the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English in which she reported the Springfield experiment. Failure 
in bringing all students to the desired minimum of correctness, and 
the impossibility of shifting all the delinquents into one class for 
further drill, led the English Department to embark on this experi- 
ment. At the end of the first seven weeks a test was given to every 
pupil in the Department. A scale was constructed for error deduc- 
tions. The test was carefully planned and included, not only 
mechanics, but content, and speed and comprehension in sight 
reading. ‘The examination was made up of four divisions. The first 
required that knowledge gained in literature should be applied in 
Composition. For example, Sophomores who had been reading 
Silas Marner, and in composition had been writing news articles, 
were asked to write for the evening paper a news story on the death 
of Molly, or Silas’ trial at Lantern Yard. The second division 
tried to test the power of judgment; for example, Juniors were 
asked to state Burns’s attitude on these: animals, poverty versus 
wealth, religion, home, and love, substantiating statements by 
reference to his poems. The third part attempted to test apprecia- 
tion of moral and aesthetic ideals. Beginning Juniors were to quote 
a memorized poem, and to point out in this poem five claims, of 
Bryant’s poetry, to beauty. The fourth section was a sight-reading 
test for rate and comprehension which needs no explanation. In 
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testing papers the following scale was used: perfect content grade 
35 per cent, judgment, 25 per cent, appreciation, 15 per cent, 
comprehension, 25 per cent. Mechanical errors were graded by a 
separate scale, based on so many errors per 100 words. Medians 
for the different classes were computed, and classes compared. The 
Springfield teachers found that Freshmen were not so ignorant as 
they had been prone to think; that in the following five semesters 
the teachers had not succeeded in increasing their knowledge and 
accuracy in mechanical details. What they do not know is whether 
those results are creditable. This may be learned only by compari- 
son with like experiments in other schools. Miss Wilcox is eager 
to pool results. She is emboldened by a great need and sends her 
Macedonian cry to you to come over and help. 

The English Department in the Rockford High School, under 
the direction of Miss Wilbur, is experimenting now with varied 
subject-matter with A, B, and C groups. The University High 
School, J. Sterling Morton at Cicero, and Oak Park are schools 
I know doing this type of experimental work. A different attack 
upon this varied ability problem is the Springfield plan of supple- 
mentary work. All these experiments are valuable to the local 
high school, but the larger purpose is accomplished only by wider 
experiment in other schools as a basis of comparison. 

Miss Bertha Smith, of the Oak Park High School, correlated 
the abilities in reading with the general grades in high school. 
She constructed four different tests that would illustrate four 
different types of reading of which a pupil must make use in his 
school work. A problem-solving test, one in which the pupil was 
required to find the central idea, one based on purely informational 
material, and one which tested ability to follow plot were given to 173 
pupils in the Oak Park High School. The tables show interesting 
relations between boys and girls in these varied abilities in reading 


and their general school subjects. The requests which Miss Smith 


receives for these tests from all over the country show the need for 
more available experimental work and the value of her study. 

Do not these experiments, that of my study of boy and girl 
reactions, the two performed in Springfield, and the one worked 
out by Miss Smith, show that there is nothing difficult or impossible 
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in such problems to the interested teacher? Such problems are in 
every school; most principals are friendly to the things undertaken 
by aggressive departments, but the responsibility of initiating the 
plan rests with the teacher. Professor Paul has found the “‘attitude 
of principals kindly toward experiments directed by the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English,’’ Professor Lyman finds that 
“principals welcome the aggressive attitude of any department,” 
Professor Judd finds “principals glad to see innovations introduced, 
but they hardly know how to direct them,”’ Professor Rugg believes 
‘principals more open to experimentation than formerly.” It 
remains for us to recognize classroom problems, formulate them, 
and then with the co-operation of the principal make them the basis 
for scientific study. 

For is not this method of scientific classroom experiment far 
more valuable than our old one of personal judgments? ‘To change 
classroom methods and curriculum material because authority 
judges this method or that book best, whether we happen to agree 
or not, is neither very safe nor very honest. Have not many of us 
wasted the time of the pupil and misspent our own energies in 
teaching books we knew to be of little value? Have we not kept 
the present outgrown text because we had only opinion, not fact, 
on which to base our claims? How much more effective is it to 
have absolute fact on which to base our claims! One may say with 
confidence, ‘This is preferable to that, because of this result, and 
this, and this.’ One has no recourse if superior judgment, or shall 
I say superior authority, questions the decision based on personal 
judgment. Has your groping to find the best way to present a 
certain subject always meant progress, as you shifted methods 
and emphases? ‘The only way really to know is to record experi- 
ments, and compare results. How much of our work would bear 
the scrutiny of an efficiency expert in English, had we a language 
yardstick with which to measure results? We are told that English 
has borne a charmed life, but that now she must prove her claim 
to such a generous portion of the curriculum. Classroom experi- 
ment is a potent factor in justifying our subject. 

So many interesting problems challenge our attentions that we 


need only to choose. May I hope that some of these suggestions 
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will interest you and make you desire to try some of them in your 
own school? Psychologists tell us that good impulses should be 
translated into action; therefore, this plea is for actual workers. 
I am not an educational revivalist, but I am asking for “joiners.” 
The National Council, or our Illinois Committee on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Curriculum in English, will gladly direct the work. 
Here are some problems which our educators would like to see 


worked out: (1) An experiment in making wider use of modern 
literature. (2) An effective attempt at co-operation among the 
teachers of the school. 2) Work done in the training of high-school 


students in reading, by differentiation of entering Freshman classes. 


(4) In the junior high school, the teaching of pupils’ habits of silent 
reading. (5) The abolition of formal class recitation work, with a 
substitution of individual work by laboratory methods. (6) Which 


results in the greater amount of progress, the “project method”’ 
or that presupposed by C. H. Ward? (7) In junior high school 
let one section receive the sort of training in assimilative or study 
reading recommended by Dr. Lyman in the School Review (October, 
1920), and a control group be allowed to go on as at present. Com- 
pare changes in grades in all subjects for month or semester. This 
should establish the causal connection between reading ability and 
success in other subjects which we now infer from the high 
correlation. 









































PERSONNEL FOR COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


HOWARD J. SAVAGE 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


However unpalatable the fact may be, it is nevertheless true 
that for years the college course in required composition has been 
the salvage dump for young doctors of philosophy, and especially 
for men and women of uncertain or negative qualifications, for 
whom on various grounds a post had to be discovered or devised. 


The fault can scarcely be said to lie at the door of the “‘adminis- 
trator who cannot administer,’ whose vision is clouded by lack 
of judgment, or whose hands are bound by precedent or inertia. 
Indeed, it may be doubted if he really exists outside the imagina- 
tions of his victims. Every administrator of a required course or 
of a department of English has felt the defects of his work; usually 
he would be the last to think that it could not be improved. When 
he assigned that young doctor to the section of required composition, 
he was probably following a well-established precedent; or he may 
have been moved principally by his duty to fit, by compromise 
and necessitous sacrifice, his men to jobs; or he may previously 
have found a position which he thought suited to this particular 
teacher, but which the younger man had good grounds for refusing; 
or he perhaps could discover no reason sufficiently cogent to 
prevent the young man’s being given the task of teaching Fresh- 
men to write. 

From any point of view, the problem is not single. Rather it is 
complicated by every circumstance of character and environment 
which enters into it. Other subjects impose more or less definite 
requirements and equipment upon instructors. The teacher of 
Anglo-Saxon must know Anglo-Saxon; the instructor in the 
general survey of English literature must have a bowing acquaint- 
ance with a fairly well-defined body of writers: but for the teacher 
of composition what qualities can be regarded as of sufficient 
importance to outweigh seeming necessities? Perhaps in the 
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fact that almost no one has ever embarked upon a course of gradu 
ate study with the ultimate aim of teaching Freshmen to write may 
be found the real crux of the administrator’s problem 

Everyone knows that the qualifications of the new doctor of 
philosophy, often attained after a hard fight, not only to study, 
but also to live, seldom prove immediately marketable. He must 
wait until an opening occurs. Meanwhile he, often his wife, and 
not infrequently his children, must be fed, clothed, and housed. 
He had fitted himself for a profession in which he hoped to win 
recognition, even distinction, but when he showed himself to its 
priests, they would have none of him. Thus he discovered himself 
face to face with an elementary problem of life, one of the eternal 
compromises which his three or more years of advanced instruction 
and research had scarcely fitted him to solve: Should he leave the 
calling for which, hopefully and thoroughly, he had equipped him 
self—college or university teaching—and try to earn a living in 
business; or should he yield to inclinations toward scholarship and 
to vaguely conditioned promises, and undertake work in composi- 
tion until he might enter into his heritage of ‘‘ productive scholar 
ship’? Usually he chose to wander for his allotted term in 
“Freshman English.”’ 

This work he entered upon as a dreary waste, of the theme, 
themey; of hurried and unwilling communion with textbooks filled 
with matter, alas, too true; of wrestling with unity, coherence, and 
mass under various guises; refreshed occasionally by research 
in “his field,” which seemed only a mirage. There passed one, 
two, or three years of small pay, smaller encouragement, and 
opportunities for adding to the sum of human knowledge smaller 
still. He became at home in the college or university, while his 
superiors discussed him as a compromise. Offers from smaller 
colleges, set forth in glowing colors, reached him, but for various 
reasons he passed them by. ‘To his superiors he became an unwel- 
come fixture, a problem. At last either they decided that “for his 
own good”’ he must be placed elsewhere, or there came an offer of 
apparently sufficient dignity, power, and pay, and he accepted. 

In his new position things were hardly so rosy as they had been 


painted. His new chief found him a willing and handy man, already 
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experienced of composition; and, without more than passing 
thought, condemned him again to the treadmill of ‘“ Freshman 
English.” ‘True, he might have a course, more or less, in his 
subject, but the drudgery was the more bitter because it took time 
from what he considered his life-work. At last came the release. 
Through promotion or change of institution he was enabled to 
leave forever the grind of the required course in composition and 
enter into his Promised Land. 

Though in more recent years this hypothetical case has been 
varied by the study in graduate schools of courses in the materials 
and methods of teaching composition, such courses have been 
regarded mainly as stop-gaps, to be taken in prudential preparation 
for evils to come. Nor can instruction in pedagogy be said to 
have counteracted the defects of the compromise that has been 
allowed to develop into a system. The situation remains, and 
will remain until it is overturned root and branch. 

The head of a department, hampered often by internal condi- 
tions of personalities and externally by the amount of money avail- 
able, has been forced by pride and severely practical considerations 
to make his teachers go as far as he could. Too frequently he has 
not differentiated between promise as a scholar and promise as a 
teacher. One who would teach composition successfully needs a 
grain of executive ability. Nor have departments of English, 
devoted largely to the production of scholars or critics, done their 
whole and kindlier duty in discouraging from entering the teaching 
of English those men and women who are foredoomed to fail, on 
one ground or another, as teachers of youth. Passable though 
some of them may become as instructors in literature, they lack 
the most elementary qualifications of teachers of writing. In 
some measure these difficulties might have been obviated if instruc- 
tors responsible for the conduct of large courses in composition 
had been given the right of nominating their own assistants, 
instead of finding that their courses had become dumping-grounds 
for worthy aspirants to scholarships, who had gathered overmuch 
rust while laying in their store of learning. Yet in the idea, errone- 
ous and mischievous as it has proved to be, that ‘‘ Freshman 
English” provided a convenient catch-all for the products of 
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graduate schools who could not be immediately placed elsewhere, 
there is recognizable a hazy tribute to the energizing power of 
teaching composition to young men and women, whose very 
youth is a challenge. 

The type of man or woman who should be chosen and encour- 
aged to become a teacher of English composition is not open to 
definition merely because no one type of individual can ever be 
entirely adequate for the diversity of the work. Indeed, the 
wise director of a course in general composition, left to his own 
devices and unhampered by lack of funds or the necessities of pro- 
viding a haven for scholastic derelicts, would avoid selecting any 
single type. In any case he may be certain at the outset that 
scholarship, ripe or immature, is not a sine qua non for an instructor 
in composition, any more than it should be considered per se a bar 
to success. The scholar and the teacher of composition must 
possess not a few traits in common: patience; minds trained to 
clear and accurate thinking; devotion to duty; ability to keep 
heads above the flood of detail which, differing for each, too often 
engulfs both. ‘The plain truth is that training for the doctoral 
examination is no guaranty of success in teaching any subject, 
and especially it does not inculcate habits of thought which, alone, 
can make a boy want to learn to write. Occasionally, it is true, 
three years of seminaries, investigation of minute critical and 
textual matters, the preparation of a dissertation, and the grill 
of the examination, serve only to stimulate the desire for contact 
with the unfolding mind. In most cases the study of pedagogy 
will furnish no more than a veneer of teaching ability, if the more 
solid substance be lacking. And yet scholarship and the ability 
to teach are upon no grounds mutually exclusive; they are comple- 
mentary. ‘There will continue to exist one-sided teachers and one- 
sided scholars; in fact, most of the prejudice which, old-fashioned 
though it is, still holds against the young doctor of philosophy, had 
its roots in the failure of the youthful Ph.D. who had been assigned 
against his will to teach subjects and students in which he could 
conjure up only the remotest interest. Consider his preparation, 
and wonder, not why he was unsuccessful, but why there was 


occasionally vouchsafed to him a grain of success! 
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Nor is an interest in things literary a sure qualification for the 
teacher of composition; no, nor the desire to write for publication, 
nor facility in verse, nor the ability to turn out romances or essays 
or plays. Weighty though the creative faculty may be in establish- 
ing authority and in leading the student to say inwardly, “He 
knows what he is talking about, because he writes himself,” it is 
not the key to the problem. Like scholarship, the ability to write 
a salable manuscript neither makes nor breaks a teacher of composi- 
tion. ‘There is no reason why a scholar should not teach Freshmen 
to write in the morning, occupy himself during the afternoon with 
a new phase of the relations between Chaucer and Gower, and 
devote the evening to dashing off a detective story, except that he 
does not. ‘The qualities are not mutually exclusive by any test; 
as regards the teaching of composition, they are merely not final. 

On the other hand, there may be enumerated five positive 
qualifications for the good teacher of composition. ‘They are not 
often found in force in the same individual, but traces of all may 
be discovered in the man or woman who has taught writing suc- 
cessfully. It is impossible to believe that the scholar or the man 
of letters is necessarily excluded from the possession and enjoy- 
ment of any or all of them. In how far these qualifications may be 
common to demands upon the whole teaching profession, it is 
impossible here to discuss. 

Of the characteristics, the first is interest in teaching, in the 
development and growth of the young mind, but especially in 
teaching composition. At present such is the status and repute 
of the task of instruction in writing that no man or woman should 
be offered it as an only alternative to leaving the profession. Con- 
versely, such an interest can scarcely be alien to any instructor who 
has elected to follow the profession. It must strike deeper than 
the surface of the teacher’s life, yet not so deep as to sully the pool 
with the mud of pedantry. The teaching of English composition 
is but an attempt to anticipate time. The habit of orderly thought, 
the saving grace of the good sentence, the vision of a beginning and 
a middle and an end, may be acquired from other sources, experi- 
ences, and training; the province of the course in composition 


is to furnish a short cut toward these achievements and to endow 
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the learner with a maturity usually beyond his years and natural 
attainment. For this reason, of the teacher of composition are 
demanded the more patience, tolerance, sympathy, and enthusiasm. 

Secondly, the teacher of composition must have receptivity 
toward new ideas, an aptitude for developing from the merest 
hint a method or a means of approach which shall give new life to 
old principles and lead students to apply them eagerly to old 
problems newly met. In no kind of teaching is this quality so 
needed as in composition. Not only does it imply a willingness, 
an eagerness to seize the ideas of others, to analyze them, and, 
rejecting the inapplicable, to make use of those which fit current 
situations, but it implies also, and perhaps especially, a fertility 
in inventing fresh expedients and devices on the part of the teacher 
himself. Most important of all, it implies initiative. 

Similarly, the third qualification is to some extent a possession 
of all successful teachers. Broader than either of the first two, 
it covers a divergent field ranging between the ability to project 
one’s self into the situation of the student, to “‘put yourself in his 
place,” and the power to hold a class. It is certainly akin to the 
power of the actor, if not identical with it, because upon it rests 
the success of the teacher of composition in classroom and especially 
in conference. Possibly it is related to what once was known as 
knowledge of human nature, plain, common, horse sense. Yet it is 
a little more than this, for it contains an active element, which 
combines with interest and forms one of the most valuable traits in 
the good teacher of composition, the ability to adapt one’s self 
to asituation. In his section difficulties of discipline are unknown. 
Such an absence of friction is due to amiableness, and a geniality 
which is never cheap or undignified, but more especially to an 
attitude of fairness toward his students, a willingness to give as well 
as take and to go more than halfway in the “joint search after 
truth” which in skilful hands the present-day college course in 


English composition, elementary or advanced, must inevitably 


become. He can hold his class, and, in a manner of speaking, he 
can act as well for an audience of one as of thirty. Indeed, his 
profession has more kinship with the actor’s than might at first 


appear. Often a good actor will make a good teacher, for his 
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training upon the stage will lead him to “feel” his class, to sense 
the first signs of boredom and flagging attention, and to strive to 
hold their interest at almost any cost. The joining thus of actor 
and teacher is not a disparagement to either profession; as for the 
teacher, if he were paid directly by his class, and if they persistently 
went to sleep in dull lectures and hissed him when he bored them— 
exercising, in fact, the inalienable rights of the audience at a play— 
it is probable that the standard of teaching in these United States 
would gain in interest. 

The fourth quality of the successful teacher of composition 
is physical strength. The profession can probably show a higher 
percentage of round shoulders, curved spines, and contracted chests 
than any other walk in life. The reason is to be found not in the 
fact that the weaker men and women select teaching as a life- 
work, but that, once having entered upon it, they neglect their 
physical well-being and make themselves the slaves of their posi- 
tions. Now, at certain times the teacher of writing has need of all 
the freshness and vigor of mind that outdoor exercise can give. 
The long hours of conference, the piles of manuscript, the want of 
variety in its larger aspects make a demand upon his nervous and 
physical strength greater, even at the least, than that laid upon the 
teacher of any other subject. The teacher of chemistry or physics 
conducts his laboratory period perhaps five times a week, but he is 
free to move about his laboratory, and the mere physical exertion 
permits him to strike, as it were, a balance between physical and 
mental fatigue. The teacher of history or economics rarely con- 
cerns himself with the form of the manuscript which he reads. 
The teacher of composition, on the other hand, must deal with 
both form and content; he must exercise for long hours at a 
stretch a constant vigilance against errors of detail, even the most 
minute, and at the same time ‘“‘hold his standard,” take an occa- 
sional glance at those eternal values which he must apply and 
correlate to the case of his individual student. For such constant 
application he must have a strong body, which from time to time 
he must refresh by exercise and physical relaxation. 

Finally, he must have catholicity of taste. One of the most 


undesirable and yet most frequent results of a course in writing is 
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facility in turning out one kind of composition only. For the 
teacher the temptation is great to lead his students into the writing 
of facetious nothings ‘‘after the manner of” a long line of more 
or less easily imitable masters from Leigh Hunt to Stevenson and 
O. Henry. That imitation has its place in the teaching of composi 
tion may be admitted freely and, indeed, gratefully; it was well 
established when Erasmus, breaking with the Ciceronians, wrote 
his textbook for the boys of Colet’s school. His followers and 
successors, conscious or unconscious, even the unacademic Fulwood 
and the meticulous Hoole, never seriously or effectually disputed 
its value. Erasmus points to variety in models, and this was one 
of the reasons why in his Copia he broke with the Ciceronians, who 
clung to the hard-and-fast traditions of the single model. Much 
study of one writer and the attempt to imitate him will give to even 
the most backward student what is too often taken superficially 
for a style, but it places upon him a yoke of servitude which can 
only retard his progress. Interest is relative. ‘The man or woman 
who cannot discover a spark of interest in any subject in which a 
learner may be interested should cease trying to teach am to 
write. 

Yet the skilful instructor will avoid posing as an authorit 
He will demand plan and structure, and he will know well enough 
for practical purposes whether a subject is treated well or ill 
Occasionally he will put himself in the position of a learner whom 
his pupil will try to instruct. Especially, he will avoid antagoniz 
ing quibbles over unimportant details of fact. After all, the su 
cessful teacher of composition leads, never drives. 

Tales there are of gala days at state universities, when teachers 
and students entertain members of the legislature in the endeavor 
to secure appropriations and increases. The university, one is 
told, suspends academic work to indulge in a glorious tag day, 
to secure for the coming two years money sufficient to carry on its 
work. Professors of industrial arts vie with teachers of the humani- 
ties in exhibiting their wares; chemists and Latinists, physicists 
and linguists, engage in a wholesale campaign to “sell” the uni- 
versity. At first the eastern teacher stands aghast at this com- 
mercialization of learning and education, but on calmer reflection 
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he cannot but see some advantage in the breaking down of academic 
isolation which attends the legislative invasion. Indeed, any 
event, however unimportant—and one can scarcely call the biennial 
visit of state senators and representatives unimportant—which 
serves to force the teacher into contact with a larger public, con- 
tains an element of good. Of all the academic group, the social 
scientist stands nearest to life as it is lived beyond the college 
walls. ‘The chemist has opportunities for contact with industry. 
The instructor in English is usually among the furthest removed 
from things and people extra-academic. Yet this contact is 
precisely what is needed for the full development of a teacher of 
composition. Most of them suffer from isolation in degrees which 
vary from social diffidence to business credulity; scarcely any are 
free from it. For the representation on the stage of the pedant, 
which after all coincides in the majority of lay minds with the con- 
ception of the college or university professor, no one is so much 
responsible as the professor himself. It is true that teaching com- 
position is no more “narrowing” than teaching literature or lan- 
guage or science, or manufacturing pig iron or operating railroads 
or coal mines or engaging in any kind of business, but between the 
extremes of commercial and academic isolation lies a mean which 
will lend itself less readily to ridicule, and which will divest the 
annual appearance of the professor at the alumni dinner of its 
present circus-like qualities. To attain this mean is not easy, but 
for the sake of the profession every young teacher of composition 
should be encouraged to attempt it. He needs sacrifice no standard, 
social or intellectual, none of his self-respect, nothing, perhaps, 
except a little time—which, to be sure, is often the most valuable 
thing he can call his own—and he will return to his work with 
freshened mind. 

So much for the qualities of character which the good teacher 
of composition should possess. Of the actual knowledge and 
training requisite to his duties, little has been said; not because 
that technical equipment is unimportant, but because it is second- 
ary, and, given the receptive young man or woman, it is more 
easily imparted than any of these five qualities. It is the director 
of the large elementary course upon whom this task must lie. 
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The teacher responsible for the conduct of a general course in 
English composition must have a voice in the selection of his 
staff. Today the instances in which he has gained that right 
are relatively rare. His instructors or assistants are doled out to 
him and he makes the most of what he can get. Though his 
approval is usually sought before an appointment is made, yet 
generally he knows this to be solely a matter of departmental 
courtesy, in which his protests against unwelcome or what he 
considers unpromising material will be largely unavailing. With 
tact and foresight he will occasionally find it possible to exercise 
choice in some proportion of his assistants, and by making this 
selection, he can secure a nucleus of men or of women endowed with 
qualities which he can develop. If he believes his general course 
to be the most important course in college—and without this 
conviction he should never undertake to direct such a course 
he will be willing to teach his teachers, to provide them with 
references and technical information which will enable them to 
fall into line with the work and standards of the course. The 
means by which he will accomplish this he must devise and adapt 
for himself. Thus, other things being equal, the selection of his 
staff is his most important duty, because upon that the success of 
his course direc tly depends. 

In such a selection he will rigidly avoid, as far as he can, any 
one type of teacher. He may draw his assistants from holders of 
the doctorate, from young graduates who have as yet done no 
advanced study, and from teachers who have already had some 
experience in secondary schools. The third source is generally 
neglected. For all our furor to bridge the gap between the prepara- 
tory school and the college, we have neglected too much this most 
obvious aid. Not all teachers in preparatory schools are fitted by 
training, youth, and temperament to undertake college or uni 
versity instruction, but there exists a considerable body of men 
and women who are ready and able to make the change. The 
director will find one serious obstacle in the small salaries which he 
can offer to his candidates for college appointments, but this is no 
new evil in the situation and usually it lies outside his individual 
power to correct, except_for persistent requests for increases. At 
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present the young man or young woman who desires to teach 
English in a college is called upon to pay for the privilege rather 
more heavily than he at the outset anticipates. Salaries are not 
large and living accommodations are dear and often uncongenial. 
Whether really adequate remedies for these conditions can be 
secured is mainly a question of locality and the individual institu- 
tion. At any rate, the problem exists at so many colleges that 
it becomes practically a common factor. From young men or 
young women who desire more to teach than to do anything else 


in the world, a perspicacious director may in time build up a staff 


which, in contrast with so many groups of teachers of composition 
at work today, will be not merely adequate but superlative. 








THE “BETTER SPEECH MOVEMENT” AND THE WORLD 
OF BUSINESS 


JOHN MANTLE CLAPP 
New York University, New York City 


The response of the school world to the “‘ Better Spee h Move- 
ment” has been far more hearty and widespread than any of us 
could have expected. Everywhere teachers and school executives 
appear to have recognized the need of systematic attention to the 
national medium of intercourse. They have been glad to declare 
their own support, to encourage various forms of propaganda, and 
to increase the prominence of oral English in the school curriculum. 


There is evidence alreac 


} } 
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ly in many places of more serious insistence 
upon careful standards of speech in all school activities 

Speech is an infinitely complex thing. Intelligent instructior 
in speech is beset with problems of language custom, of the right 
use of the vocal apparatus, of individual and group psychology 
That the better-speech movement may be no mere passing 
“‘revival”’ but a permanently vitalizing influence in the schools, 


is it not desirable that its leaders in each community hall keep 


in active touch with the groups specially concerned with these 
problems—the musicians and actors, the physicists and physicians, 
the psychologists and writers, and with the business community ? 
It is particularily important, I believe, that the move for the 


right use of the mother-tongue should keep in touch with the world 
of business. 

What the teacher can gain from consulting the scientists and 
artists concerned with language and with the voice is precision 
and thoroughness of method. What he can gain from maintaining 
personal connection at some point with the world of business 
the world of productive and commercial activity—is a truer per- 


aim and the profound importance of his 


spective of the essential 
own work. 
The real and lasting obstacle to the full success of the better- 


speech movement in the schools lies in the difficulty of persuading 
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boys and girls that carefulness as to language is a thing that really 
matters outside of school. The more close the teacher’s relation 
to the world of ordinary business activity, its conditions, and its 
problems, the better able he is to show his students how vital is 
the bearing of command of language, and particularly of speech, 
upon practical success and failure. But his counsel must rest on 
first-hand knowledge, not on hearsay. 

The teacher who becomes personally acquainted with the 
business world will gain, first of all, a fresh realization that speech 
is primarily a thing of utility, a tool. Persons who have to deal 
with speech in a professional or technical way—the vocal artist 
and the teacher—are always in danger of growing to think of it as 
an end in itself, of becoming too much concerned with merely 
graceful or melodious speech, or with merely correct speech. The 
business man thinks of speech as a medium of transmitting thought, 
of getting his work done. He is concerned merely with the result, 
and uses the devices of speech, so far as he has command of them, 
almost automatically. It is a most wholesome thing for the 
teacher to be made to remember that this is the attitude of the 
normal adult, and that his own work with his students is going 
to be judged primarily by the degree to which it helps them to 
use their natural powers of speech on ordinary occasions, not by 
any success he may gain in teaching them to talk prettily, or even 
to talk correctly according to a standard of more or less theoretical 
rules. His experience of business life, moreover, will reveal also 
the high degree of competence in the use of speech for practical 
ends on the part of some business men. He is likely to be impressed 
with the business man’s directness and vigor of statement, com- 
pared with his own more dubious and halting presentation of his 
ideas; with the adroit persuasiveness and cogency of argument in 
the talk of an expert salesman; with the quick clearness of explana- 
tion and the friendly dignity of an experienced executive handling 
a difficult situation with customers or employees. ‘The teacher will 
benefit very definitely, as to his personal manner of using language, 
from his association with the business world. 

Nevertheless, the lasting impression he will receive is that of 
general inexpertness in the use of language on the part of most 
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of the people with whom he deals. While many business men 
talk well, most of them talk badly. They fall short of the practical 
efficiency they desire. Their speech is free from affectation, but 


it is often so careless, inexact, and unsuited to the occasion as to 
be a serious hindrance in their work. It is not that they lack ideas, 
but that they have not the easy command of the channels of expres- 
sion to say what they mean easily and fitly. They lack adequate 
control of the physical and rhetorical apparatus of languags 

There are three distinct sets of factors in speech. There is the 
choice of ideas, and their effective arrangement and shading. 
There are the customs of language relating to the choice of words 
and their grouping in sentences and larger blocks. There are the 
physical requirements as to voice, enunciation, and general bearing. 
The choice and arrangement of thought is a matter of conscious 
attention at the moment of speaking. A man who has received 
little or no schooling and has had little social experience may yet 
develop excellent command of this part of the speech activity, 
through sheer mental power. On the other hand, command of the 
resources of language and of personal expressiveness of voice and 
manner is a matter of automatic control based upon habit. 

American schools in the past have given far too little attention 
to the systematic training of students in the technique of ordinary 
conversational speech—the easy control of voice and manner, and 
the correct and ready grouping of words in idiomatic and varied 
sentences. As a result, when our young people enter life—the 
business world—whatever instruction they may have had in careful 
thinking, they have had little or no discipline in the art of transmit- 
ting their thought through the channels of language and personal 
expression. In an emergency, under the stress of strong feeling, 
they generally talk well; they say what they mean directly and 
strongly. But on ordinary occasions their faculties of utterance, 
rhetorical and physical, are sluggish; they speak clumsily and 
ineptly. 

An officer of a prominent advertising agency spoke to me, the 
other day, of the degree to which he had been handicapped by his 
own inexpertness in conversation. “I can’t seem to function until 
I get really roused, till I get mad. When I get hit on the nose 
once or twice [wake up. But I’ve missed a lot of business because 
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I couldn’t handle myself right at low speed.” The teacher’s 
opportunity and duty is to develop in his students the sensitive- 
ness and suppleness that will enable them to function properly at 
low speed. 

The ordinary business man has little appreciation of the part 
which the factors of language and of personal expressiveness play 
in effective speech. When the matter attracts his attention at all, 
he is likely to make a diagnosis that is far from the fact. For ex- 
ample, in the common intercourse of business a great deal depends on 
the way in which inquiries, answers, orders, and reports are phrased 
and formulated. The business man who has stopped to consider 
consciously the significance of skilful use of language is likely to 
think that it consists in the possession of a large vocabulary. He 


forgets that the “highbrow,” whose ineffectiveness in practical talk 
he recognizes at once, has usually a vocabulary much larger than 


ce 


that of most business men. Numerous “ get-wise-quick courses”’ 


have played upon this delusion, and business men who should 


ce 


know better have spent many hours in acquiring “‘one new word 
a day,’ only to find themselves as far as ever from the ready 


persuasiveness they desired. They failed to observe that the 


persuasiveness of the man whose skill they admire is not due to 


the individual words he uses but to his cunning combination of 
words into smooth and striking sentences. 

Or take the matter of expressiveness of voice. With the 
ordinary business man a “good”’ voice is apt to be associated in 
some way with a nature which is “‘easy”’ and unbusinesslike. The 
man with a “‘good”’ voice, he thinks, is good company at a club 
but not much use in business. The voice he admires consciously 
is the ‘“‘edgy”’ voice, the voice with a “kick” init. Yet the same 
man yields as readily as any other mortal to the suggestions of a 
voice that is modulated skilfully. Control of voice is actually 
one of the chief factors in ‘‘ talking business,’ and the very man who 
belittles it will use it himself, unawares, so far as his very inadequate 
training, in youth, permits him to do so. 

The inexpertness in the control of the agencies of expression 
becomes a serious matter in the complex industrial society of today, 
when the efficient conduct of business depends on the smooth and 
speedy co-operation of multitudes of workers. In truth, the growth 
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and permanence of the movement for better speech is of far- 
reaching importance to the business world. Business men every- 
where, today, are alive to the need of reducing the enormous 
wastes of current industrial and commercial procedure. They are 
working out better methods of administrative control and develop- 
ing the new profession of management engineering. The recent 
report on The Elimination of Waste in Industry, made by a com- 
mittee of the Federated Engineering Societies representing 


70,000 
American engineers, is one of the outstanding events of the year. 
Study of this report is sufficient in itself to convince any teacher 
of the profound importance of the better-speech campaign to the 
campaign for better business. 

For the greatest of all wastes in modern business is the waste 
of misapplied human effort. How large a part of that is due to 
misunderstandings, to the imperfect command of the ordinary 
medium of communication in the ordinary business or industrial 
transaction, those who know most about business will most readily 
admit. There is hardly a business concern, large or small, through 
out the country but would gain enormously in efficient operation 
if its employees and officers, in their ordinary intercourse with 
customers and associates, in writing and particularly by word of 
mouth, could always say what they mean, accurately, briefly, and 
tactfully. 

The campaign for better speech in the schools, of course, will 
influence the business community only gradually and indirectly. 
Year by year the schools will send the business man an increasing 
number of young employees who are able to do better work in store, 
office, or shop because of better command of language for everyday 
use. In time this will be noticed by the executives. These new 
employees, moreover, as they rise in the organization, will infiltrate 
the business community with their higher standards. 

The process can be quickened somewhat through closer 
acquaintance between business men and the schools. In the 
smaller places it is often possible to interest the individual employer 
directly in the work of the schools and secure his co-operation out- 
side. In the larger places something can be done through the 

] 


various trade associations. If the men at the top can be made to 
feel that the teacher is not attempting impossibilities, that he is 
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really acquainted with the conditions of business and has some- 
thing definite to offer, they will sometimes go a long way in practical 
co-operation. 

The point of chief importance, however, is that the teacher’s 
knowledge of the business world will send him back to his own 
work with fresh realization of his own opportunity. Better speech 
in the world of adult life depends on better automatic control of 
the ways of language and the resources of personal expression. 
The one thing indispensable for that is time for the forming of 
right habits. ‘The adult world has not the time to rectify its own 
defects, but the schools have the plastic years of childhood to 
prepare the next generation. 

Whether the teacher who wishes to further the better-speech 
movement will give much of his attention to what is called “‘ business 
English” is a matter of local needs. He will give attention, as he 
has always done, to acquainting his students with literature. He 
will concentrate afresh upon composition, written and oral, of a 
homely and practical nature. Above all, he will not fail to exercise 
his students in reading aloud, particularly in reading aloud ordinary 
orary prose and transcripts of conversation, as the best 


contem] 


way to develop control of personal expression. 

The teacher who knows business will beware how much stress 
he lays upon formal speech-making by his students. Public 
speaking is not a normal activity for young students, and training 
in continuous speech of any sort is likely to do more harm than good 


to those who must live in a world of conversation—there are too 


many monologue artists already. But some work in dictating 
letters and reports, with regard for directness of statement and 
expression of personality as well as for technical correctness, is 
important. Exercises in conversational narrative and in such 
interviews as are within the range of the student’s experience are 
of particular value. 

The teacher who realizes clearly on the one hand the essentially 
practical function of speech and on the other hand the intimate 
relation of its three sets of factors will contribute very definitely 
to a better industrial order by his work in helping to equip the next 
generation with sensitiveness to the values of thought, language, 


and personal expression, and suppleness in control of their powers. 















































TEACHING THE 





PARAGRAPH 


LEON MONES 
Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


The most practical way to teach anyone to write is to have 
write numerous paragraphs. For the paragraph is reall ’ 
in little, yet contains every element contained in an essay in large; 
and it exemplifies all the principles of structure exemplified in an 
essay in large. In writing a good paragraph, as necessarily as in 
writing a good essay, one must choose, limit, and word his subject; 
gather, select, and mass his material; write, revise, and rewrite his 
creation. Yet the paragraph because of its small and convenient 
compass may be written, abused, destroyed, and rewritten; whereas 


the complacent bulk of a complete essay deters one from mutilating 


it and frightens one from rewriting it. The paragraph, too, since it 
is so small in compass, can be easily conceived and managed by the 
young student who would get lost in the mazes of the essay, and it 
can be quickly and definitely corrected by the teacher. A daily 


paragraph is a not unthinkable classroom practice. 

The English teacher of the old school, nurtured in the rhetorical 
sunshine of Alexander Bain, succeeded in teaching pages of rhetoric 
but not much writing. He gave an abundance of attention to 
rules of writing and not enough to /abits of writing; he had too 
much concern with the ancient canons of traditional rhetoric and 
not enough with the needs of practical life. He never realized that 
creative work precedes and frequently scorns critical work. He 
never succeeded in getting his students to write freely and naturally, 
but did succeed in creating an overdecorated kind of exotic and 
flowery jargon, known as “high-school English.”” He made much 
of the four kinds of discourse: narration, description, argumenta- 


1 


tion, exposition; he taught the writing of each separately; and he 
was so delighted by the logical completeness of this Aristotelian 
division that it never occurred to him that it is as impossible to 
write unadulterated exposition as to breathe unadulterated oxygen; 
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and that the rules of writing good exposition vary not one iota 
from the rules of writing good description or argumentation. 

His method was divergent instead of convergent; analytic 
instead of synthetic. He taught from instead of to. He gave the 
definitions of and the rules of coherence, mass, unity, development 
by obversion; he gave golden examples of these golden rules culled 
from the golden classics of golden ages. He left the student 
memorized rules and indelible definitions of hazy and inapplicable 
ideas. He hampered his students from the start with critical 
details and he confused them pitifully. He never helped them to 
find something to say by showing them that they had something to 
say. Thought and idea meant little to him. Rule and form and 
convention governed his microcosm. 

He taught them to outline painfully and thus put a handicap 
on fluency. Instead of allowing them to write he compelled them 
to erect pretty architectural edifices. He inspired them to torture 
and hammer their ideas so as to make them fit unto the I’s, A’s, 
sub 1’s, and sub 2’s. The more sub 1’s and 2’s a student could 
squeeze from his thought the better. They made a pretty outline. 
Luckily generous Providence suggested an antidote to most stu- 
dents. When they were assigned a theme to be first outlined and 
then written, they first wrote their theme and then outlined it. 
Spontaneity was to some extent saved. The teacher saw both the 
theme and the outline. He felt good. True, /e never used an 
outline when se wrote—but the pupils were learning to. It is 
comforting to realize one’s self in progeny or pupils. 

James (Psychology, I, 259) says: 

rhere is some topic or subject about which all the members of the thought 
revolve. Half the time this topic is a problem; a gap we cannot yet fill with 
a definite word, picture, or phrase, but which influences us in an intensely 
active and determinate psychic way. Whatever may be the images and phrases 
that pass before us, we feel their relation to this aching gap. To fill it up is 
our thought’s destiny. 


The way to teach the paragraph to young students is right there. 
Put firmly aside all the classical doctrines and dogmas of Quack- 
enbos and Minto and Bain and their devoted disciples. Then 


bring to the consciousness of the student a topic, a problem, and 
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set the members of his thought revolving about it. Say to him: Do 
you think the Feudal System had any advantages? What were 
they? Can you state each in a sentence? Can you prove the 
following sentence? ‘The Feudal System had many advantages. 
The pupil has written a paragraph. Can he define topic sen- 
tence? Probably not, but he has one. Can he define unity? 
coherence? mass? selection? No! But has he violated them? 
Does he know whether he wrote an argumentative or an expository 
paragraph? What is to prevent its being called either? Does he 
know that he developed the paragraph by the method of “giving 
particulars’? Why should he? The young student wants to 
learn writing, not metaphysics. He wants to form habits, not to 
memorize definitions. Give him a thought, a vital thought, one 
which calls to him, “ Here I am, complete me!” and he will develop 
it in spite of his ignorance of: 
Development by 
1. Definition 
What a thing is 
Obversion 
1) What a thing is not 
Comparison 
What a thing is like 
1. Contrast 
What a thing is not like 


5s. Ad infinitum 


The teacher need not, however, deny the pupil the opportunity 
to practice the many methods of paragraph development. But 
the method of development should always be suggested by 
central thought of the paragraph and need not even be named. 
Here are some central thoughts. See how they proclaim their 
own methods of development. 

1. Hard study pays: Who will not immediately think of an 
illustrative story ? 

2. Death is not all horror and sorrow: Who can help using the 
method of obversion? And who can resist smiling at the contrast 
between the simplicity of the process and the pomposity of its 


name ? 
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3. All men are created equal. Equality here has a peculiar 
meaning. Even a decadent poet must go ahead by defining 
equality. Even Chesterton must employ the method of definition. 

4. Selfishness is the cause of most unhappiness: This shouts: 
“ Develop me by cause and effect!” 

And so it goes. Give the student a central thought, vital, 
impulsive. Discuss it with him. Weed out extraneous matter. 
Clarify it. Make him feel the problem. Then let him write, and 
he will produce a paragraph. James was right. To fill up the 
problem is our thought’s destiny. 

We agree then upon the following: (1) Present to the student 
a fundamental thought. (2) Let him see it from many points of 
view. (3) Let him clarify it and unify it by discussion. (4) Let 
him introduce it by a sentence. (5) Let his outline be a simple 
and informal jotting down of facts or ideas. (6) Let him complete 
his thought in writing. (7) Criticize with the employment of a 
minimum of technical, rhetorical nomenclature. 

In the later years of high school certain problems present them- 
selves. Here are suggested solutions in brief. 


I. HOW TO TEACH THE SHIFTING OF THE TOPIC SENTENCE 
1. Write a paragraph. 
2. Would it be better to place the topic sentence in the middle ? 
at the end ? 
3. Why? Does it serve as a summary? Does it leave a 
stronger impression? Does it make the beginning more inter- 
esting? Does it form a climax at the end? etc. 


Il. THE PROBLEM OF THE VIOLATION OF UNITY 


In spite of the pedagogue of the old school, this is rarely a 
problem at all. How many pupils violate the law of emphasizing 
only one thought? A young student has a single-track mind. He 
finds it as hard to commit duality or plurality as to mix his meta- 
phors. Youth is the age of monotheism. Horrible examples of 
paragraphs which violate unity are generally the frenzied creations 
of those textbook writers who seek new illustrations for scholastic 
vanities. 
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Ill. THE PROBLEM OF MASS 


1. What are the most arresting parts of aparagraph? 2. Have 
you put your most interesting material there? 3. If not, put it 
there. 

IV. THE PROBLEM OF COHERENCE 


1. Do your sentences hang together ? 
2. Why not cement them by some conjunction ? 
In all cases emphasize the practical, the common sense, the 


— 


useful; neglect the formal, the hair-splitting, the theoretical. 
And the next time you have a few moments to spare ask a real, 
live editor for an interview. He may grant you one. If he does, 
ask him to tell you three ways of gaining clearness; four ways of 
gaining emphasis; and five ways of developing a topic sentence. 


Retreat before he recovers. 
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IN BEHALF OF STANDARDIZED READING 


EDITH R. MIRRIELEES 
Leland Stanford Junior University, California 


In the course of my college teaching, I face twice each year a 
class of Freshmen who are recommencing in college the work in 
English literature which they have but just laid down in the high 
school. At the first meeting of the class, it is my custom to give 
out a list of book titles, asking the students to check once the books 
they think they have read in connection with their high-school 
work in English, twice the books they know they have read, and 
three times the books they remember well enough for discussion. 

Until lately, the checked lists, so far as they came in from 
English-speaking students, have been fairly identical. Whether 
the student came from Maine or Texas, from Canada or Australia, 
there were fifteen or sixteen titles that appeared with regularity on 
his list and four or five more that appeared on nine lists out of ten. 
That is, there was a body of some twenty volumes which was the 
property of every boy and girl who had come through high school. 
It might belong in the well-remembered group or in the barely 
remembered group, it might be on the very edge of memory, but 
it was certain to be there. Within the last two years, however, 
this condition has notably changed. In the set of lists handed in 
last fall, The Merchant of Venice was the only book holding its own 
on every paper, though Silas Marner was also still on the greater 
number of them. Barring these two, the former standbys were 
more conspicuous by their absence than by their presence. Gone 


was Sir Roger, gone the “‘Conciliation,’’ gone a whole host of old- 
time favorites and bugbears, and in their places appeared a wide 
range of titles which had only this in common, that they were 
almost invariably modern. 

The class happened to be a large one coming from many parts 


of the world; the conclusions drawn from a study of its reading 
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lists have since been bulwarked from other sources. Beyond ques- 
tion, there is just now a very especial impatience among English 
teachers toward standardized reading courses, a very especial j 
revolt against the assumption that the book which is good for John 
must inevitably be good for Henry as well. As a result of this 
revolt, more widespread and more highly authorized than ever 
before, diversity is tending to take the place of uniformity in 
high-school reading. 

Now it is no part of the purpose of this paper to protest against 
diversity in itself. When a considerable number of English depart 
ments all over the country decide either upon a change of policy or 
upon an informal shift of emphasis which amounts to a change of 
policy, it may be taken for granted that there are solid reasons 
behind their decision. Even that hopeless theorist, the college 
instructor, is now ready to admit that many a boy who, with the 
best will in the world toward improvement, remains blind to J// 
Penseroso will thrill to the splendid challenge of Gloucester Moor 
1 others to follow it be saved from 


and by that substitution an 
adding himself to the total of wastage which is yearly charged up 
as part of the price of a fixed reading course. And yet, in spite of 
this admission, the college teacher, dealing not with the whole mass 
of students in any one community but with the upper 2 or 3 per 
cent drawn from many communities, sees in the increasing habit of 
individual adaptation a very real danger to what is perhaps the most 
important service rendered by the teaching of English literature. 

Let me illustrate this danger by an extreme example, taken, as 
all good examples should be, from the classroom. In this same 
Freshmen class, which provides more wisdom than it receives, three 
men happened, a year or two ago, to sit side by side in the front 
row. One of the three was a Californian; one came from Quebec; 
the third, swarthy and squat and intent, wrote Tokio as his home 
address. The Japanese was older than the other two, more studi 
ous, fully equipped with English vocabulary. None the less, it 
was he whose gain from lectures and discussions was the least, and 
this, let me repeat, not from linguistic difficulties. His shortcoming 
lay deeper, not in the lack of words, but in the lack of a whole set 


of ready-to-use literary symbols which the other two, Californian 
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and Canadian alike, had brought with them from their earlier 
school days. If the absence of these symbols had affected only his 
further study of literature, it would not have been especially signifi- 
cant, but, as a matter of fact, its effect extended into every part of 
living. His mind was filled with furniture other than the mental 
furniture of his companions; as a consequence, they neither under- 
stood him nor he them, and opportunities for friction were innumer- 
able; whereas Canadian and Californian, geographically far apart 
during their days of preparation, were, in spite of distance, mentally 
and emotionally close together, knew, each of them, fairly well in 
advance what acts were accepted and what acts were taboo accord- 
ing to the other’s code. 

The understanding and the misunderstanding alike had, of 
course, other causes as well as reading, and yet probably no other 
single cause which, taken alone, was of such importance. Into the 
making of any code there go things other than books, but to how 
large a degree in this last century the presence of a common code 
is the result of books read in common is appreciable only when we 
stop to consider the host of mental images which most of us have 
drawn from reading. Brutus and Cassius, Mr. Micawber, the 
tragic figure of Carton on the scaffold—if a man belong anywhere 
within the reading group, even though he himself never willingly 
opens a volume, these and others are as familiar to him as the 
fingers on his own hand. A reference to any one of them produces 
in his mind a picture which is at once the likeness of an individual 
and the symbol of a particular moral quality. Boys and girls who 
come early into the possession of these symbols carry about, as a 
result, a set of ready-made formulas, each one embodied in some 
familiar fictional character. By the time they reach maturity, 
they can hardly have avoided adopting a number of these formulas 
for their own. They interpret life in the terms of them. They 
comprehend the springs of action in people who are guided by the 
same formulas, and they usually do not comprehend people other- 
wise guided. 

It is this power of comprehension between widely separated 
English-speaking groups, both inside and outside of the United 
States, that standardized reading in the high schools has very 
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materially aided. It is the possible weakening of this power that 
is threatened in its abandonment. Somewhere in the high schools 
today sit the potential leaders of America. Never has it been more 
important than now that the minds of these leaders, north and 
south and east and west, be held close to their common heritage. 
Even granting that for the individual student the gain is higher 
under the new conditions, granting—and it is much to grant—that 
the substituted books will invariably be as nutritive as those they 
supplant, there is yet the question whether uniformity itself has 
not a value too great to allow of its being sacrificed—a question 
worth long thought on the part of every teacher of English. 

















DRAMATICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HARRY ANDREWS 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 





The teaching of dramatics in high schools, though past the 
experimental stage in of few places, has not yet been universally 
adopted as a part of our general school curriculum. The skeptics 
still raise many doubts as to the value of dramatic effort, alleging 
against it a lack of time or of suitable plays, doubts as to the intellec- 
tual profit obtained in proportion to the effort expended, and 
doubts as to the educational merit of amateur performances. 
Several years’ experience in directing high-school plays has seemed 
to me to offer a good deal of evidence in favor of extending the 
vogue of such performances, and it is with the hope of winning 
over hostile critics that I here set down what seem to me the 
merits of the scheme, together with a list of plays suitable for 
high-school use, 

Certainly if the interest of students is an advantage to the 
teacher, there is much to be said for dramatics. We have observed 
the dramatic instinct at work in our pupils, the,clamor to take 
part in games, in dances, in contests of all sorts, and in plays. 
Growing young people are full of surplus energy; they delight in 
imitating the society of their elders and in feeling that their actions 
have a larger significance than an ordinary deed of everyday life 
can give them. This enthusiasm also aids the student toward 
self-expression and spontaneity. 

Then too, if wisely superintended, acting in good plays widens 
the actor’s sympathies, increases his power of appreciation, deepens 
his imagination, and drives home a lesson or an image of beauty 
in a way that no amount of passive desk study can do. Even in 
handling refractory or difficult pupils these benefits are strikingly 
revealed. I have observed the boy who was careless in his habits 
of dress, if given a part of a gentleman, improve his appearance 
afterward; the school rogue change his attitude toward school 
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and books, and cease to give trouble; the very sensitive and 


reserved boy indulge in activities. Dr. Curtis in The Dramatic 


Instinct corroborates my argument. 








Title Type Author Publisher 
America Passes By Comedy Kenneth Andrews | Baker & Co., Boston 
Blue Iris Fantasy Lois F. Seyster May, 1 I Ma 
ine. | f Iil., Cha 
1] 
A Christmas Tale er ue! Fren VW 
t., N.Y 
Dear Departed, The t Samuel Frenct 
Edict, The Ma IQ! Challen 
iI W.1 ot N 
Festival of Pomona, The Fantasy Constance D’ Arc} Henry Holt, N.Y 
Macka 
Florist Shop, The Comedy Winifred Hawk Brentanos, N.Y 
Fourteen... Comedy Alice Gerstenbe Feb., 192 Drama 
I Var I € 
( cago 
GloryoftheMorning,The| Romanti W. Ellery Leonar B. W. Huebsch, N.‘ 
Golden Doom, The.. Morality Lord Dunsany Little Brown & ( 
R tor 
Hour Glass, The Morality W. B. Yeat Macmillan Co., N.¥ 
Ici on Parle Francais Farce Thomas J. Willia Dramatic Pub. Co 
Interior, The Realism Maurice Maeter Duckworth & Co., 3 He 
inck rietta st Covent 
Garde L lo 
Joint Owners in Spain Comed3 Alice Brown Walter H. Baker & ¢ 
I 
Little King, The Historical Witter Bynner Mitchell Kennerly, N.' 
Lima Beans Farce Alfred Kr me Act Play Amer 
bourg n Author I 
wn & ( Bost 
Lost Silk Hat, The . Comedy Lord Dunsany Little n 
Maker of Dreams Oliphant Brown 
Medicine Show, The Stewart Walker P 
Minuet, The... Realism Jan., 
Nevertheless Comedy Stewart Walker 
( uti 
Oh! Pampinia Comedy Warner G. Rice Prize Play, 192 M ask 
| nd Baubhl U. of I 
Overtones. -" | Comedy Alice Gerstenberg | Doubleday, Page & ( 
ity, N.Y 
Pot of Broth, The Comedy W. B. Yeat N.Y 
Rising of the Moon, The Lady Gregory ) 
Sabotage. . Problem Charles Hellem 
Seven Gifts, The Fantasy tewart Walker tewart Kidd & C« 
Cincinnati 
Six Who Pass While the} Fantasy Stewart Walker Stewart Kidd & Co., 
Lentils Boil Cincinnati 
Teeth of the Gift Horse.| Comedy Margaret Cameron| Samuel French, N ¥ 
Youth (Scene 1) from} Comedy Margaret Scott Drama, 192 
Three Kisses 
Three Pills in a Bottle Fantasy Rachell Field Pla f 47 Workshop 
Brentanos, N.Y 
Traveling Man, The Miracle Lady Gregory John W. Luce & Co., 
Play Boston 
Trifles , ; : Comedy Susan Glaspel Frank iy, Washingtor 
square Player, NY 
Trimplet, The ....| Fantastic Stewart Walker Portmanteau Plays 
Comedy Stewart Kidd & C« 
Cincinnati 
Why the Chimes Rang..| Christmas | Elizabeth Samuel French & ( 
Play McFadden N.Y 
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Besides the imaginative, emotional, and even moral benefits, 
dramatics can easily be made a vehicle for educational purposes. 
The significance of the great dramas is never so clearly felt as when 
one has an active réle in living through a part of Hamlet’s philo- 
sophical questionings, or the moral anguish of Macbeth. Then, 
too, better training in this field in the schools is sure to react on 
our theaters, demanding an improved drama and better films on 
the screen. Students acquainted with the humor of Falstaff, 
Rosalind’s wit, or even with the social comedy of our own little- 
theater drama are likely to demand something better than cheap 
comedies or the slapstick cinema farce. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulties in presenting plays in high 
schools are those of finding time and suitable plays. The problem 
of time can be solved by using one-act plays. The finding of good 
one-act plays suitable for high-school performance presents greater 
difficulty. In my list of about three hundred one-act plays there 
are, however, some thirty-six which I feel merit attention from 
high-school teachers. In selecting this list it has been the policy 
to eliminate plays dealing with social problems, immorality, bed- 
room comedy, gushing love scenes, etc., and to include clean, 
wholesome comedies, romances, and fantasies; such as seem suit- 
able educationally and dramatically for the high-school stage and 
the amateur performer. The accompanying list of classified plays 
is perhaps sufficiently clear. 


PUBLISHERS THAT WILL SUPPLY LISTS OF PLAYS 
AND CATALOGUES 


Agency for Unpublished Plays, 41 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

American Play Company, 33 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 

A List of Dramatic Material for Use by Y.W.C.A. Prepared by the Committee 
of Pageantry and the Drama War Work Council for the National Board, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Brentano Publishers, 727 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Dramatic Index, F. W. Faxon, Boston, Mass. $3.50. 

Dramatic League Book Shop, 300 Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., Pontiac Bldg. 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Edgar S. Werner, Publisher, 43 E. roth St., New York, N.Y. 

Eldridge Entertainment Co., Franklin, Ohio. 

John W. Luce Co., 212 Sumner St., Boston, Mass. 
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Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, N.J. 

Penn Publishing Co., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rumsey Play Co., West 46th St., New York, N.Y. 

Samuel French Publishers, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 
Sanger & Jordan, Times Square, New York, N.Y. 

Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Some of the Best Dramas, H. W. Wilson & Co., Times Square, New York, 


Stage Guild, 1527 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Sarah E. Simmons and Clem Orr 

Dramatized Classics, Scott Foresman, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Stewart Kidd & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Theatre Arts Magazine, 7 E. 42d St., New York, N.Y. $2.00. 
Walter H. Baker, Publisher, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Washington Square Book Shop, 17 W. 8th St., New York, N.Y. 


BOOKS OF PLAYS AND PRODUCING PLAYS 


Plays for Schools, National Council of Teachers, Chicago, Ill. $0.25 


Choosing a Play, H. W. Wilson, & Co., 958 University Ave., New York, 


$0.45. 
How to See a Play, Richard Burton, Macmillan & Co., New York, N.Y 
Representative One Act Plays by Margaret Mayorga, of American 
Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Art Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney. Published by Alfred Knopf 
How to Produce Amateur Plays, by Barrett H. Clark, Little Brown 
Boston, Mass. 
Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


Holt & Co., New York, N.Y. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


CHECK SHEETS FOR THE ORAL INVENTORY 
Troubles with enunciation and pronunciation 


We need only discover what gross mispronunciations are common 
in the school and what difficulties with enunciation cause most of the 
indistinctness in our pupils’ speech. Only a few commonest troubles, 
actually noted this year and generally recognized as apparently 
universal difficulties, are listed. Additions and notes on such other 
matters as undesirable posture in class recitations, are greatly needed. 
A. Wrong sounds, generally rated “vulgar”’: 
wich, w’at, w’en; What’s it fur (for)? Git, forgit, sich, aginst, 
ketch, sech, goil (girl), jist, wit’ (with), erl (oil); acrosst cidy (city). 
Others: 

B. Indistinctness of enunciation due to voice pitched too low; mum- 
bling; talking behind closed teeth: 

(1) Clipping and swallowing syllables: 

struck’m for struck him or them; I d’no for I don’t know; 
d’yu for did you? whatsher for what do (did) you? chwing 
gum (chewing); snown for snowing; gover’ment; go’n for 
going; a-go’nto, I’m gonna; winne for window; d’cided, 
s’prised, d’scovered. 
(2) Swallowed 7: 
wi(l) for well. 
3) Swallowed ?: 
bat’(1), immort(1); you gotta for you’ve got to. 
Others: 
What, of course, is wanted is not overprecise and painful speech, 
but really clear and comfortably comprehensible utterance. We can 
make it clear that not loudness, but distinctness and reasonable 
slowness, make one easily heard—that a whisper can be perfectly 
audible in even a hall or a theater. 


Troubles with grammar and idiom 


A. Case of pronouns (types): 
It is her, them, him; John and me went; Him and Tom were....; 


With John and I. 
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Principal parts of verbs: 

come (past tense); says, runs (past); had ought; has drank; 
done (past); seen (past). 

Others: 

Verb confusions: 

lay down; has laid down; is laying down; laid down (past); 
learned me to; set still; setting still; leave it go, or leave go of it; 
canI ....? ain’t (for have or ha 


Others: 


. Misagreement of verb with subject (types 


he, she, it don’t; there is six chairs (was); there isa man and two 
women; one of the ships are; he with his friends are; you or we 
was; they, the men was. 

Others: 

Adverbs and adjectives: 

he plays good; it works fine. 

Others: 

Double negatives: 

haven’t got none; “ain’t got none”’ (should be scored both here 
and for “‘ain’t’’); can’t find it nowhere; haven’t hardly any. 
Others: 

False idiom (gross examples only 

got it off of John; was left back in sixth grade; a apple; a exciting 
tale; them apples; was to the circus. 

Others: 

Preposition for conjunction: 

do it like I do; looked like he was sick; sunsets like they have in. 
Others: 

Subjunctives (types 

Wish he would have been here (for had been); If he would ha ve 
gone (for had gone); If this would happen (for should); Wish he 
didn’t give (for hadn’t given); If I was you (sharply contrary to 
fact only). 

Others: 

Pronoun agreement (types): 

A pupil studies their lesson; Everybody, somebody, no one does 
their work. 

Others: 
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It is not meant that this inventory consider any but gross errors— 
no such forms as have got, if for whether, lots of money, get for become; 
badly for very much; will for shall, in ordinary simple futures, first 
person, try and go, this far, that much, or slow and quick as adverbs. 
All these, if they are errors, are relatively mild and unimportant; 
many of them are recognized as quite good colloquial (informal, 
conversational) usage. But we do need to know all the serious speech 
errors of our pupils. 

Gross incoherence in sentence 
This part of the inventory can be made the most valuable of all 

if specific examples of sentences that really are difficult to follow and 

understand can be noted down just as they are spoken. This is 
difficult, but most profitable. The following types are suggested as 
worth watching specifically: 

A. “Shifted sentence plan”’: 

At the age of six years my grandparents died; Walking down the 

hall, the parlor is on the right; After eating our dinner the old 

horse took us to Yonkers. 

B. Strung-together sentences with and, so, because, etc. Recitations 
of some length are often just one bad sentence. I copied down one 
by a tenth-grade boy, with some twelve clauses and these three 
connectives (and, so, etc.) repeated as the only cement. 

C. Really puzzling or ludicrous reference of pronouns or placing of 
modifiers: 

As the bottles weren’t kept clean by the farmers the dairymen now 

wash all of them; On this car it says, etc. 

D. Wrong connective, misexpressing the relation: 

Although (as) I have never seen you you might think it strange for 

me to write; I haven’t many mistakes on the test, but (and) I 

hope you won’t find many here; The shops each have a special 

work to do, such as, one shop has the passenger cars to make 

. . . . and then the test plant is a great place. 

E. Bad omissions and redundancies: 

the teacher to whom I report to; .... told us that 
when we came that they were not ready; ....men whom he 
could not tell whether they were friends or foes; . . . . a trick 
play which opposing teams were sure to be baffled; . . . . not to 
turn in more cattle than the grass in the pasture. 


S. A. LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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ALPHABET OF ERRORS 


Girls wearing these letters stood in line on the assembly platforn 
one day of Speech Week and recited their rhymes in turn. Most of 


the verses were composed by Senior pupils. 


A is for and, A 
Overused till ’tis faint 
The letter stands, also, 
You must see, for ain’t. 
—e : B 
B is for bring, 
The converse of take; 
Unless you are careful, 
An exchange you will make 
C is for cute. : 
With an a, it’s in place, 
For then it means shrewd, 


But of charm there’s no trace. 


D 
D stands for don’! 
And that scalawag done; 
She and he shun the first, 
Have takes the last one. 


E is for er, E 
Which is all tired out, 

For when folk are embarrassed 
*Tis never left out. 


F 
F is for fine, 
Which is sadly abused, 
For in place of an adverb 
’Tis many times used. 


G 
G is for get 
Also getting and got; 
But never say git, 
For right it is not. 


H is the letter 
In what, why, and where— 
An easy omission, 
Pronounce it with care. 
ee I 
I is for ing. 
Now don’t drop the g; 
’Tis a slovenly ending, 
You all ought to see. 





J is the letter, J 
For jest, jist, and just; 
When choosing your vowel, 
Pronounce as in must. 
K is for kind-a » 
That takes rather’s place 
Now isn’t such slurring 
Of words a disgrace ? 


L is for lte 
Used often as lay— 
An easy mistake, 


2 + 3 . , 
But cast it away 


M 

M is for may, 

I win sister of « In: 
Jsing one for he other 
Using for the 

S under a Dan. 

Is und I 
N is for no, 

W hic h often we say 
Together with not 


) 


Beware, it means 4 


O stands for « ff, 
When for from it is used 
And also for of 
Which with have is confused. 
P 
P is for p’raps. 
For perhaps it must stand, 
While lazy young people 
Abound in the land. 
6) 


x 


O is for quiie, 
Which for somewhai is ust 
Its sense of completely 
Is thus much abused. 
R 
R stands for the letter 
That some say in daw; 
It’s often in drawing 
Keep watch for this flaw 
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S W 
S stands for seen, W is for was you— 
Misused for J saw; A shocking mistake. 
If you don’t look out, If you’d study grammar, 
You'll be breaking a law. More care you would take. 
T xX 
T stands for an error X is for extry, — 
Most easily made; Phe newsboy’s loud cry; 
When kept is pronounced But you must say extra 
And 1 is mislaid. Lest critics say “ Fie. 
U Y 


Y is for ya 
And for yep too, as well: 
Why not say yes 
And with Good English dwell ? 


U is for ’um— 
A wrong sound indeed; 
Pronounce it as them, 
Although there is speed. 


Vv Z 
V is for very, Z is for “‘zat so ?”’ 
But when there is hurry, May such clippings be few; 
’Tis often pronounced Let us honor our language, 
As if it were vurry. Americans true. 


; ‘~ ELIZABETH M. RICHARDSON 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


CONCERNING ROYALTIES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 

The increased interest in school dramatics with the consequent 
increase in paid public performances has given rise to a controversy over 
paying royalty. 

Those who see no need of curtailing the net profits of a performance 
by paying $5, $10, or $25 to the author for the use of his play maintain 
that it is not the intention of the author to receive royalty from a high- 
school audience, that the royalty is simply a safeguard against profes- 
sionals, and that the author is perfectly willing to waive the royalty for 
the benefit of the cause. So the play is produced without permission 
of the author and with no payment of the obligation to him. It is of 
interest as well as refutation to quote here from the 1921 catalogue of 
Walter Baker Plays: “To save useless correspondence it must be strictly 
understood that no reduction can be made on account of a performance 
taking place for benefit of a charity or any other cause whatever.” 

A second method is to make a few minor changes in the text of the 
play, substitute another title, and so dodge the payment of royalty. 
This disguises the play so far as any superficial notice is concerned, and 
the school produces a play of strong literary value and avoids the addi- 
tional expense of the royalty. Technically, perhaps, this scheme evades 
the demands of the copyright statute. 
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In opposition to these two methods is the securing of the author’s 
consent to the production of the play upon the payment of the royalty. 
That this procedure is preferable seems true from two angles. : 

First, professionally, to the author is due payment for the time he 
spent in writing the play. He must make a living. He has put his 
time, his energy and power into the play, and should, if he asks it, 
receive compensation. The Drama last year printed an article by 


Elizabeth A. McFadden on the debt of the amateur producer to the 


writer. That this article was printed as the foreword to the special play 
issue shows the importance with which the Drama League regards the 
amateur’s obligation to the author. 
Is not the dramatic laborer also worthy of his hire ? Ought he not also 
to be encouraged by making it possible for him to live on the profits of 
labor? .... I have watch 1 young men and women I know to ha 
means struggling for a foothold as playwrights and I am sure nothing would 
so encourage them as having the Drama League of America take the stand 


] 


that these writers earn their royalties and that the amateur play-giving pub 
should be educated to pay for their plays. 


1 4 Ls 


More important than the professional reason is the ethical teaching 
involved. To take another person’s possessions without permission is 
the common conception of stealing. Is a man’s machine, or silverware, 
or money more valuable than his brain power which he has put into his 
play? To produce a play without fulfilling the obligation to the author 
seems like a dishonest act. How can the public schools, to whose keep- 
ing has been intrusted the inculcation of the ideals of right and wrong 
in the boys and girls, sanction such an act? To give the play openly 
without payment of royalty carries the thought that the school is too 
far away from The 47 Workshop or the Portmanteau Players to run 
any danger of being caught; to alter the text of the play and change its 
title is an open confession of the school’s indebtedness to the author and 
a deliberate evasion of this obligation. Such methods, sanctioned by a 
dramatic coach who represents the guidance from the school, are danger- 
ous examples. How can such a teacher hope to foster ideals of honesty ? 
The influence of the older person upon his students gives increased 
viciousness to such a proceeding. 

One is not compelled to produce plays for which royalty is asked. 
There are hundreds of attractive plays free for production; the cata- 
logues of Samuel French, New York City, and Walter Baker, Boston, 
contain lists of worth-while plays with no restrictions. But if the 
author has trusted the public to the extent of placing his plays in printed 


form where they may be read and enjoyed, and if he insists upon a 
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royalty for production, then honesty demands the payment of such a 
royalty. Let the schools lead in this matter that the boys and girls in 
the dramatic class and throughout all play production may help improve 
amateur standing generally among the dramatists, and that the boys 
and girls themselves may learn to fulfil their obligations in an honest 
manner. 
DoroTHEA M. MELDEN 
University Hics Scuoot 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


THE “NEWSY” 

A riot of patches and rags, and a bundle of papers. Several wisps 
of red hair blazing forth from under a much-too-small black cap. A 
face that looked as though it were one freckle, and a pug nose looming 
up handsomely between a pair of roguishly blue eyes. 

Putt BIppDISsON' 
GOODLAND, KAN 
CLASS OF 1921 


t Eva H. Stephenson, teache 
























THE STUDY CLUB 


THE FOURTH CITIZEN IN JULIUS CAESAR 

Great characters speak for themselves. Minor ones not infrequently 
need an interpreter. So it is with dramatis personae. If it were not 
enough for Shakespeare to have created Brutus, the patriot, and Cassius, 
the politician—if additional proof were needed of the author’s genius— 
it might be found in the carefully differentiated portrait of the Fourth 
Citizen in Act III of Julius Ceasar. 

At first sight the Fourth Citizen appears to be just one out of the 
conventional stage mob, but rightly thought upon he is much more than 
this. He is, indeed, a leader of the crowd—a sort of Cassius himself, 
in his own circle. He is swayed, to be sure, by the orator in the pulpit, 
as which of us has not been? But he scorns to be led by the chattering 
crowd at his back, and resents the confusion that makes him miss a 
single sentence of the speaker. 

The advent of Brutus, still wet with the blood of Pompey’s conqueror, 
was the occasion of many boisterous demands for explanation. To 
Brutus’ rhetorically correct but unimpassioned harangue the crowd 
listened with respectful silence. Convinced they were, but more by the 
dignity and sincerity of the man than by his logic, which they, doubtless, 
could ill understand. His balanced clauses and well-rounded periods 
left them, if not cold, at least only mildly enthusiastic. ‘The question 
of his death is enrolled in the capitol ’’—aye, but the commoners were not 
likely to put themselves to the trouble of investigation. As to Brutus’ 


real motive, not one of them could appreciate his unselfish patriotism. 


The height attained by the commoners is well illustrated by the sugges- 
tion “Let him be Caesar,” a suggestion seconded by the Fourth Citizen, 
but with the significant correction, “‘ Caesar’s better parts shall be crowned 
in Brutus.”’ 

Then comes Mark Antony. He plays upon the citizens as young 
Lucius on his instruments, and they vibrate in tune with his desires. 
From out that speech, surely one of the most crafty in all Shakespeare, 


+ 


the Fourth Citizen grasps the one convincing argument—not only 
grasps it but holds it up to the view of his less astute companions 

“Marked ye his words? He would not take the crown; therefore ’tis 
certain he was not ambitious.” That the personality of the Fourth 
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Citizen is recognized by the other commoners is evident enough from the 
remainder of this scene. He it is who stills the crowd as Antony again 
begins to speak; he, who twice demands to hear the will, and is followed 
in the demands by the voices of the others. He forms the ring for the 
speaker when he descends to expose the body of Caesar, and not until 
the Fourth Citizen has made an open accusation, “O traitors, villains,” 
dare the others speak of active revenge. 

But it is in the scene following that the Fourth Citizen rises to the 
height of inspiration. ‘The mischief has been set afoot; the conspirators 
are already in flight before the enraged populace. From the beginning 
of Act III there has been not a moment of relief from the dramatic 
tension, a tension shared by everyone in the play except—of all people— 
Caesar himself. There is needed a scene in lighter vein, a breathing- 
space, before the tremendous events that are ushered in with the ominous 
opening words of Act IV, “These many then shall die; their names are 
pricked,’”’ and rush on to the final tragedy on the plains of Philippi. 
Now a scene purely comic would be out of place. The audience must 
not be allowed to forget that there is a great crime still unavenged, and 
yet it must smile while remembering. It is just here that the Fourth 
Citizen has his inspired moment. 

At the beginning of the scene the crowd of citizens, in blind fury 
over their murdered benefactor, meet one Cinna, a poet. What follows 
is one of those rare incidents of true comedy, albeit shot through with 
signs of the storm that is lurking on the next page. Now this Cinna is 
a friend of Caesar, and indeed is on his way to pay his tribute to the 
dead, but on learning his name the crowd mistakes him for Cinna the 
conspirator, because one of the murderers was so named. Rejoiced at 
finding an object on which to vent their anger, “Tear him to pieces, he’s 
a conspirator!” they cry. ‘But I’m not Cinna the conspirator,” insists 
the unhappy victim, “I’m Cinna the poet.” Are they then to be 
deprived of their ghastly pleasure? No—the Fourth Citizen, to their 
relief: “Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad verses.” 

But there is enough of bloodshed here. It needs not that tragedy 
to spoil a scene that is essentially comic. Shakespeare takes a “diviner 
justice,” and hustles poor Cinna off the stage in the hands of his tor- 
mentors, and if there is murder done, at least we know not. Indeed 
death might have been the more merciful course. Proof: Ask any 
conscientious poet to state a preference, public ridicule or annihilation ? 

W. H. McCreary 


MALE HIGH SCHOOL 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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The importance of developing in the pupils of our public schools 
the power and habit of speaking correctly, accurately, and effec 


tively is doubted by noone. Equally well known is the 
Turning the 7 


. difficulty of achieving this objective. Mere correct- 
Tide - J 


ness is hard to secure because of the constant bad 
example to which most American young people are subjected—in 
school and out. Genuine accuracy and effectiveness of expression 
are almost unattainable in the face of the natural carelessness of 
the ordinary individual and the indifference generally prevalent 
in business and society. 

Any device, then, for removing or overcoming these obstacles 
to progress in this direction should receive every teacher’s careful, 
friendly consideration. American Speech Week (November 6-12 
is clearly such a device. Its purpose is to arouse in the individual 
pupil and in the community of which he is a part a genuine interest 
in better speech. So far as it succeeds in this attempt it stirs the 
pupil to make a real effort for better expression and at the same 
time it so improves his language environment as to greatly reduce 
the hindrances to his efforts. Teachers who have used the plan 
in former years testify that it does attain a large measure of success 
in both directions. 

Those who have objected to Speech Week, or have at least 
disregarded it, have done so because they thought of it as a spasm 
of virtue to be succeeded by an even more reckless debauch of 
slovenliness in speaking. As now generally observed, the week is 
not that at all, but an integral part—usually the launching—of a 
year-around campaign for improvement in the oral language of the 
community. The suggestions furnished by the American Speech 
Committee of the National Council (see “‘News and Notes”’ in 
this Journal) lead to this sort of observance. Such a conception 
of the undertaking seems to remove the last reason for hesitation. 
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He who is to be an efficient teacher of composition, and yet 
more he who is to succeed in bringing heedless young people and 


great literature into vital contact, must keep himself 
The Human 


7 sympathetic with youth and acquainted with the 
Touch 


social and industrial life of his own day. He should 
have had a good training in classic literature and should have 
tastes which will lead him constantly to enlarge his knowledge of 
the great writings of the near and of the remote past. He should 
have sufficient grasp of educational theory to choose his methods 
intelligently. But these are not in themselves sufficient. 
Daily play is an essential to the greatest success in teaching, 
especially in teaching English. And much of it at least must be 


non-literary and social in character. The only sure way to know 
human nature and respond directly to the feelings as well as the 
ideas of one’s pupils is to live a normal human life among people. 
That observers should be able to single us out because we have the 
appearance and bearing of recluses is unfortunate for us and 
equally so for our pupils. Better a little less preparation of the 
daily lessons or a few more papers passed without minute scrutiny 
than that the teacher should become a manikin. 

Part of the teacher’s reading, too, should be in and of the 
present world. Whether or not Main Street and Moon Calf have 
literary value, the wide-awake teacher must read them and many 
of their kind. They are attempts to mirror and interpret the life 
of today in this country, and they are objects of interest to a very 
large portion of the people. Popular reaction to them is almost 
as instructive as the books themselves. The busiest and poorest- 
paid teacher cannot afford to ignore current fiction even if he must 
club with others to raise the price of two or three of the best sellers. 
























NEWS AND NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The eleventh annual meeting of the National Council will be held 
November 2 in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. There will be two 
general sessions instead of one, as has usually been the case. Each 
section will also have two meetings. ‘The Board of Directors will meet 
Thanksgiving afternoon, and it is very important that the representatives 
of the affliated associations be present at that time. Thursday evening 
the usual Workers’ Conference, to which all are welcome, but to which 
only the enthusiasts usually come, will discuss ‘What Remains to be 
Done Concerning the Problem of Essentials ?’’ The general sessions will 
be Friday morning and evening, one of them being devoted to American 
Speech. Section meetings will occupy Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning. The Saturday afternoon conference on teacher-training, with 
which the gathering will end, will consider “The Equipment of the 


Literature Teacher.”’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN BUILDING CLUB 
PROGRAMS ON SPEECH IMPROVEMENT" 

“What we should seek is to contribute to each of the little com- 

panies with which our life is bound up a gently enlarging influence, such 

impulses as will not startle or create detachment, but which may save 


from humdrum, routine, and dreary usualness.’’—G. H. Palmer. 


For a single program for rousing interest in the speech movement 

1. An account of the speech movement. 

2. Speech in song, as illustrated by the singing of a great poem set 
to music. 
A talk on a phase of speech which represents the chief interest of 
the community for which it is given, as: “My Experience in 
Learning to Speak English”’; “‘Americanization and Language’’ 
“Is There an American Speech as Distinguished from British 


Speech ?”; “Dialects”; “The American Speaking Voice”; “The 


* Original chiefly in the sense of the author’s having assembled ideas anc Ta 


tions growing out of her association with the speech movements 
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Ideal Conversation”; “Speech as a Tool in Business Life”; 
“Words as Personalities’; a Round Table discussion, led by a 
specialist. 

4. A reading or a story. 

5. A short play or scene from a play (as Stuart Walker’s “ Never- 
theless” in Portmanteau Plays, or Sheridan’s The Rivals, or 


O. Henry’s “By Courier’). 


For Armistice Day: 


A. Ideas which may be represented dramatically or otherwise: 


1. What the Great War brought us (in broader interests, broader 
sympathies, enrichment of ideas and ideals, enrichment of 
language). 

2. A tribute to those who fought for America. 

3. America’s contribution to world-civilization (in material 
things, ideas, and ideals). 

4. What America can contribute to the English language. 

B. Materials for reading, etc. (suggested by Miss H. A. Turner, 
Detroit): “Flanders Fields”; Donald Hankey’s A Student in 
Arms; Alan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous with Death”’; 
Joyce Kilmer’s poems, especially “‘The White Ships and the 
Red”; John Ascough’s “French Windows”; Stephen Crane’s 
“The Red Badge of Courage”; Rupert Brookes’s “The Dead”’; 
Winifred Letts’s “ The Spires of Oxford.’ 


For a series of programs: 


1. Outline aims or goals to be attained by means of programs. 

2. Have programs reflect the interests of the group for which they 
are planned. 

3. Topics: “Standards for Speaking’’; “ Reaching an Audience”’; 
“Ideas, the Source of Power in Speaking”’; “Sincerity and 
Other Such Qualities, the Source of Power in Speaking”’; “The 
Importance of Organization’; “The Development of Per- 
sonality”; “Voice”; “Words”; “Articulation and Enuncia- 
tion”; “Pronunciation”; “The Value of Brevity in Speaking.” 

4. Proceed from the more obvious level to the less obvious. That 
is, if the group is most readily interested in words often mis- 
pronounced, have this subject among the first. 


Unless the speaker is an artist or a specialist, have a single con- 


vi 


tribution no more than seven or ten minutes in length. 
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6. If it is agreed that members are to acquire power in speaking 
through practice before an audience, a system should be formu- 
lated, as the setting up for each meeting of one or two objectives 
in speaking, and judging of speakers by critics, or by the entire 
club. 

7. Have the program represent as far as possible co-operative 


effort of all members. That is, have a committee in charge of 


all the programs and a subcommittee for each program; solicit 

questions to be answered (question box at each meeting 

utilize for speaking purposes individual interests and « riences 

of members. 

In shaping topics, plays, etc., emphasize positive feat 

g. Anticipate each meeting as far as possible by 

a) Submitting questions to club members in ac ) serve 
as a basis for discussion. 

6) Placing on bulletin board words or expressions to be dis 
cussed, as “‘How do you pronounce... . ? (Give list of 


I 
words, etc. 


10. “The Speaker’s Ten Commandments” below represents one 


person’s building of standards. An individual or a club would 
profit if they would formulate a statement of their own standards 
by means of reading and observing. In attaining these stan 
ards, one will gain the best results by concentrating upon one 


objective at a time until he has attained it. 


“The Speaker’s Ten Commandments” (original in part 


1. Begin with a positive, concrete, striking statement. Tell your 
audience something at the start that will immediately grasp 


their attention. 


2. Hold their attention by employing as many elements of variety 


3. Be concise. Avoid being tiresome. Try to make one word do 


i 


as possible—especially the concrete. 


the work of two. 


4. Use plain language. Avoid fine phrases. You are not there to 


~~ 


give your audience an ear full, but a mind full. 

Talk to the simplest intelligence in your audience; you will 
touch everything higher up. 

Talk to the back row of your audience; you will hit everything 


closer in. 


* For this idea the writer is particularly indebted to Mr. C. C. Certain. 
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7. Be natural and direct. Sincerity wears no frills. 

8. Speak slowly and clearly. A jumbled sentence is a wasted 
sentence. 

9. Do not forget the central thought of your speech, and do not let 
your audience forget it. 


10. Finish strong and sharp. 
Harry G. HouGHTon’ 


Materials: 

1. Very little material in the way of bibliography is offered here, for 
the avoidance of repetition is desirable. More complete sugges- 
tions and a full bibliography may be found in A Guide to American 
Speech Week, published by National Council of Teachers of 
English, 506 West 69th Street, Chicago, 25 cents per copy. 

2. A more technical bibliography than that of the Guide and one 
valuable for building a series of programs may be had in Bib- 
liography on Speech for Teachers of English, National Council of 
Teachers of English, ro cents per copy. 

3. An outline of a year’s work, in which club activity in English 
classes is an important feature, may be found in Speech Improve- 
ment: A Year’s Program, by C. C. Certain, National Council of 
Teachers of English, 40 cents. 

CLaupDIA E. CRUMPTON 
Chairman of Committee on American Speech, 
National Council of Teachers of English 


THE PERIODICALS 
WHAT IS ENGLISH FOR? 

The University High School Journal is a new quarterly magazine 
published by the supervisory staff of the University High School of the 
University of California. The price is $1.00 a year, or 25 cents per copy. 

Volume I, No. 2, is notable for an article on ‘Objectives in English,” 
by Emma J. Breck, and the English course of the University High 
School. Starting from the statement of the aim of education as proposed 
by the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education, “‘to 
develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideas, habits and 
powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward ever nobler ends,” Miss Breck shows the 

* Formerly teacher of Public Speaking, University of Wisconsin, now vice-president 
of Dickinson Real Estate Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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part which the study of English may play in the accomplishment of this 
large aim. The study of language has three chief values: (1) The 
accurate use of an adequate vocabulary is necessary to the best thinking. 
(2) Language is the great means of communicating thought. (3) Correct 
use of English is necessary for the greatest individual success. The 
study of literature should help the student in learning how to use his 
place “to shape himself and society toward ever nobler ends.” The 
detailed applications of these principles in the article and in the course 
of study are illuminating. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE GOUIN METHOD 


In School and Society for July 30, Garry C. Myers criticizes the 
Gouin method of teaching English to foreigners. In the same magazine 
for June 15, R. F. Gray had praised the method as almost ideal. Captain 
Myers points out that it was derived from the psychology of childhood 
and so is not wholly adapted to adults. In particular it lacks motive, 
because the sentences are unnatural and uninteresting. In the army 
work the use of such sentences as “I want to learn good English” fur- 
nished suggestion and inspiration as well as practice. Another example 
is: “It is a big job to learn to write. A good American soldier likes a 
big job. Weare good American soldiers.”’ 


A SIMPLE SECRET 


The three-page article on ‘High School Discipline” contributed by 
Everett V. Perkins to Education for June is worth all the rest of the 
magazine—indeed, more than most whole books on pedagogy. The 
only way to secure genuinely good discipline is to lead pupils to obey 
principles rather than persons, because it is principles only which are 
always on duty. Moreover, the adoption by the teacher of the attitude 
that offenses are against principles and the common good rather than 
against him is the sure way to avoid antagonism and the pupil’s feeling 
of personal grievance. The final value of principles as masters of 
discipline is that they develop moral character as no compulsion by the 
teacher can. They are the things which pupils must obey after leaving 
school. 

A REAL BOOK GUIDE 

The Booklist is a non-commercial publication issued ten times a year 
by the American Library Association, 78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago. It is supported in part by an endowment fund and is designed 
especially for librarians and teachers. The new books included in each 
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issue are chosen by librarians as those most suitable for general use. 
The book notes are short and represent in every case a consensus of 
opinion rather than individual opinion. Classification number and 
catalogue information are given for each title. 

All future numbers will contain a short list of books especially useful 
in high-school libraries. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

DePauw University Bulletin, Volume VIII, No. 5, dated May, 1921, 

is devoted to “Books Worth While,” by Professor Francis C. Tilden, 
and an article on “‘ The Short Story and Drama,” by Professor Raymond 
W. Pence. The latter contains a suggestive list of short stories and 
dramas similar to that in the author’s article in the English Journal— 
Plays for Amateurs is the title of a booklet prepared by the Little Theatre 
Department of the New York Drama League and published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. Price, $0.60.—The University of Washington 
Department of English has issued as a bulletin its reading-list for English 
81 (Canadian Literature), prepared by Robert Max Garrett.—Allison 
Gaw, of the University of Southern California, has gotten up a very 
interesting and helpful set of questions for the study of any play. This 
is published in a 24-page booklet obtainable from the author for 50 
cents.—English Philology in English Universities by Henry Cecil Wilde, 
is presented as a booklet by the Clarendon Press, Oxford.—English 
Place-Name Study, a paper by Professor Allen Mawer, is reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the British Academy and may be had from the Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, London E.C., for 1s. 6d.—Report on the 
Conditions of the Teaching of English in the Secondary Schools of New 
Jersey, prepared by the New Jersey Association of Teachers of English, 
is so trenchant a presentation of the facts as to stir a very lively contro- 
versy. The conditions uncovered there are so similar to those in other 
places as to make the pamphlet worth reading everywhere.—The reports 
of the Committees of the Southern Section of the California State 
Association of English Teachers have been compiled into a booklet. 
Address the secretary-treasurer, Miss Snow Longley, Arlington Heights 
Elementary School, Los Angeles.—The junior high school problem is 
illuminated by two publications of the Boston Public Schools: School 
Document No. 19, 1920, “ Report on Intermediate Schools and Classes,” 
and School Document No. 2, 1921, ‘Statement of Principles and Pro- 
cedure Affecting Grades VII—XII with Special Reference to Grades 
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VII-IX.”—University of North Carolina Extension Leaflet, Volume IX, 
No. 4, is devoted to “Library Extension Service,” and Volume IX, 
No. 6, of the same series to ‘‘ Music in the Public Schools.’’—The educa- 
tional department of the Victor Talking Machine Company has issued 
a new booklet, The Victrola in Correlation with English and American 
Literature —‘“‘ Trade and Industrial Education for Girls and Women”’ is 
the subject of Bulletin No. 58 of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion.—The Hope of Our Children, a treatise on tuberculosis in juveniles 
by Professor Hans Much, of the University of Hamburg, is a very neat 
brochure obtainable from the Courier Company, San Francisco, for 
60 cents. The Free Public Library of Jersey City has prepared and pub- 
lished a series of interesting pamphlets, some of which are of very con 
siderable interest to teachers of English. They are as follows: William 
Shakespeare, a Brief Outline of His Life; The Pilgrims, a Historical 
Souvenir of the Tercentenary Celebration; The Pilgrims, a Selected List of 
Books; Theodore Roosevelt, a Brief Outline of His Life (with bibliography 
The Star-spangled Banner and The American Flag, both historical; 
and a Brief Outline of the Government of Jersey City. —The University of 
North Carolina Record, No. 176, is devoted to ‘‘ Further Use of Standard 
Tests and Scales as a Basis for a Coéperative Research Plan.”’ This 
is in connection with the working out of grade standards throughout 
the state. No. 179 of the same series is a record of the researches in 
progress in the graduate school of the University of North Carolina. 
English teachers will be interested in the work of Professors Greenlaw, 
Hanford, and their colleagues——Recent Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education, Series of 1920, are as follows: No. 16, “A Survey of Educa- 
tion in Hawaii’; No. 22, ““A School Building Program for Meriden, 
Connecticut”; No. 23, ‘‘A School Building Program for Gloucester, 
Massachusetts’’; No. 31, “Statistical Survey of Education, 1917-18” 
No. 33, ‘‘ Educational Directory, 1920-21’’; No. 36, “ Preliminary Survey 
of the Schools of the District of Columbia”’; No. 44, “Salaries of High 
School Principals.’’—The Salvation of Jemmy Slang is a good speech play 
worked out by Robert J. Fry and his pupils in the Lewis and Clark High 
School of Spokane, Washington, and privately printed. $0.50. 






































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


The Spirit of America—Books II, III, IV. Edited by A. R. BRUBACHER and 

JANE L. Jones. Garden City, New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 1920. 

A collection of literary and historical writings designed to inculcate true American- 
ism. Progressively heavier in thought and more mature in language, the last book 
containing some material hardly suited to the elementary schooi. 

Word Finder. By Hupert V. Coryvett and Henry W. Hotmes. Yonkers- 

on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 150. 

A child’s word list in which only spelling and syllabication are given. Common 
words are in one column (difficult ones in black face) and less common in a parallel one. 
Junior High School English—Book II. By Tuomas H. Briccs, ISABEL 

McKInney, and FLORENCE SKEFFINGTON. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 

Pp. 421. 


The Child’s Own English Book—Book I. By Attce E. BAtt. Illustrations 

by E. H. Suypam. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 176. 
Chiefly grammar for fifth and sixth grades. Games and dramatization are the 
methods employed 

How to Write an Essay. By W. T. WEBB. New and enlarged edition, with 
an index. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. 224. $1.60. 

An “exposition of the essay with special reference to its use in examinations as 
a test of the student’s ability to express himself in clear, simple, and correct English.” 
Many examples of good student work and suggestions for themes. 

The Works of Shakespeare—The Tempest. Edited for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press by SrR ARTHUR QUILLER-CouCcH and JOHN 
Dover Witson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. $1.40. 

The first volume of a long-heralded series. Recent discoveries have been applied 
in editing the text itself. 
Charles Lamb—Prose and Poetry, with Essays by Hazlitt and De Quincey. With 

an Introduction by GEorGE GorpoN and Notes. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1921. Pp. 216. 

A well-edited book of selections. British. Worth while for high school as well 


‘ 1] 13] : 
as college libraries. 


W ordsworth—Poetry and Prose, with Essays by Coleridge, Hazlitt, and 
DeQuincey. With an Introduction by Davip NicHoLt SMitH and Notes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. 212. 
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The Rivals. By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Edited by WILLIAM Lyon 


Puetps. New York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 109. 


Nationality and School Progress: A Study in Americanization. By RIVERDA 
HARDING JORDAN. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. 


r921. Pp. 103. 


Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants School. By Mary BLACKBURN. 


With an Introduction by EpmMonp Hoitwes. New York: E. P. 
& Co., 1921. Pp. 143. $2.00. 


Dutton 


The Teaching of English. By W.S. Tomxtnson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1921. Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pp. 228. 
A progressive British discussion of the problem of teaching our childre1 
well and enjoy literature. 


What to See in America. By CLIFTON JOHNSON. With five hundred illustra- 


tions. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 541. 
A guidebook by an appreciative traveler 


The Measurement of Silent Reading. By May Ayres Burcess. New 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1921. Pp. 163. 


York: 

















































Good English Entertainments OUTLINE STUDIES 


DEBATES 





To assist Teachers in their efforts to improve the use of 
the English Language, we offer two entertainments. 
No. GE-1. GOOD ENGLISH PROGRAM. 
Lucite B. Berry. Anup-to-date program, thoroughly 
entertaining. The first part is a sni 
second part is a mock trial of Bad Spee No elab- 


orate costumes. 1hour. 25 cents. Monroe Doctrine 









No. GE-2. THE DOWNFALL OF POOR 
SPEECH. By Kate Atice Waite. The Queen of the By E. W. Loughran and M. R. Madden 
English Language wars upon the outlaw Poor Speech. 
Court scenes with appropriate costumes. r hour. " ie . - : ite 
25 cents. Each study, 40 cents the amps not accepte 
Our complete catalog, ‘The Teachers’ 
Year Book,” is free om request WARD McDERMOTT PRESS 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers WARREN, RHOD E ISLAND 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. LEBANON, OHIO 














By No. I. Immigration and Americanization 
sd py minst sre; the No. II. Our Foreign Policy and the 





























48 PAGES OF SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


for the observation of American Speech Week, November 6-1 


GUIDE TO SPEECH WEEK 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


A quarter a copy and worth it 


2,in our 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SE ALSERS OF ENGLISH 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street - - 


CHICAGO 














